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SIX WEEKS IN THE SADDLE: 



A PAINTER'S JOURNAL IN ICELAND. 



EXPLANATION. 

It was " Burnt Njdl " that was at the bottom 
of it. I had gone through Dr. Dasent's admirable 
version of the book with the very deepest interest, 
and was wild to visit the scene of such a tremen- 
dous tragedy. 

r . The idea of the trip was on my mind for 
months before I could see my way towards its 
accomplishment. Travelling, you see, is rather an 
expensive luxury for a young man whose sole 
income is represented by a paint-brush. 

I was totally unable to set about it in the 
orthodox manner, as I could not afford to buy a 

B 
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quantity of horses, and supplies of preserved food 
for the journey. No ; if I went, I must be an 
Icelander for the time being, and do the best I 
could on the native accommodation. Some friends 
suggested that it would be an advantage to join 
a party ; but I thought, on consideration, that 
I should do but little sketching in the society of 
men whose sole object was sport. So I deter- 
mined to go alone ; and I went. 



As, perhaps, there may be a few readers who 
have not yet made acquaintance with "Burnt 
Njdl," the truest and the greatest of all the Ice- 
land sagas, I shall give here the merest skeleton 
of a few of the main facts and incidents, as any 
little interest this journal may possess, depends in 
great measure, upon them. 

Iceland's day was an early one. She came to 
maturity with extraordinary rapidity, ran through 
some centuries of the brightest sunshine, and then 
died out into the twilight in which we find her 
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now. Her colonizers, instead of being the dregs 
of a redundant population, as is commonly the 
case with new countries, were the very pith and 
backbone of old Norway — men whose proud and 
independent spirit forbade them to put their 
necks under Harold Fair-hair's foot. They had 
heard of Iceland as the El Dorado of the hour, 
and left their native country in hundreds, with all 
their families and friends, to establish a freedom 
on the rugged shores of the new, strange land. 
By the middle of the tenth century, 50,000 souls 
had found a home, and laws and government 
became a matter of necessity. It was about this 
time that Njdl, the hero of the saga, and the 
greatest lawyer the country ever produced, first 
saw the light. 

He lived down south, at Bergthorsvholl, on the 
banks of the river Afall, with his wife, Bergthora, 
and three sons and three daughters ; a man of 
peace among a population of vikings. 

Twelve miles or so to the north-east, at 
Hlidarend^, dwelt the " Bayard of Iceland," 

B2 
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Gunnar, a man in whom all the noblest qualities 
of our nature are said to have been united. He 
was forty years Nj&l's junior, and the old lawgiver 
and the young warrior were hand and glove. 
Unfortunately, Hallgerda, Gunnar's wife, a woman 
with the form and beauty of an angel and the 
mind of a fiend, the source of all the troubles and 
misfortunes of her husband's life, quarrelled with 
Bergthora ; and the unbroken truth and sincerity 
maintained between the two friends, amidst the 
murders, slanders, and ill deeds carried on be- 
tween their households, is one of the most touch- 
ing things ever handed down to us by tradition. 

Hallgerda's early life had been a series of 
scandals. Twice a widow ere she was twenty, 
her(^wo\firat) husbands had been slain, if not at 
her instigation, at least with her knowledge and 
consent. Yet this was the woman, at five and 
thirty, that the peerless Gunnar, the man of un- 
blemished reputation, was unable to resist when 
he returned from his travels in 974, although she 
was five years his senior. 
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NJ61, celebrated for his foresight, did all he 
could to dissuade his friend from such a marriage, 
but to no purpose ; and all the evils that he pro- 
phesied would follow such a connection seem to 
have come to pass with extraordinary truth and 
regularity. Some petty question of precedence 
first stirred up Hallgerda's wrath, and she com- 
menced her feud with Bergthora by egging on 
her servants to kill different members of her 
rival's household. Bergthora retaliated in the 
same way, and for upwards of five years the two 
husbands paid blood-fine after blood-fine, rather 
than take any steps that might tend to shake 
their friendship. But money could do but little 
to propitiate the relations of the slain, and jealousy 
and hatred began to spring up against the two 
noblest hearts in the land, solely on account of 
the wickedness of this one woman. 

For some little time there had lived in 
Gunnar's house a man called Sigmund, and be- 
tween him and Hallgerda a close friendship 
existed. On one occasion Gunnar overheard them 
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abusing several of his neighbours, and casting a 
great deal of ridicule upon Njdl and his wife. 
Afterwards they called in some women who hap- 
pened to be passing, and repeated their sarcasms 
in public. This enraged him, and he angrily de- 
clared that any one who dared to spread evil 
report of his friends should die. One of the 
listeners, who thought to curry favour with the 
other side, journeyed down to Bergthorsvholl, and 
acquainted Nj41 with the whole transaction. 
Neither he nor his wife troubled much about the 
matter, but his sons, led by Skarphedinn, the 
most excitable of them all, vowed immediate ven- 
geance, and without wasting time in words, rode 
out at once to Hlidarend6, and slew Sigmund and 
one of his friends. 

At this Hallgerda became mad with rage, and 
was casting about for some means to work her 
wicked will upon NjSTs family, when a scarcity of 
food, almost approaching to a famine, threatened 
the country, and for a time diverted her thoughts 
into another channel. As she found she could get 
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but few provisions for money, she resolved to send 
one of her retainers to steal whatever he could lay 
his hands upon from the house of a man called 
Otkell, who lived not far distant. 

Gunnar, at the sight of so much food brought 
suddenly into the house on the following day, 
showed some astonishment, and asked whence it 
had come, but received nothing but a spiteful 
answer from his wife. In the heat of the moment 
he struck her with his hand. She turned mali- 
ciously round upon him, saying, "That slap I'll 
bear in mind. Some day it shall be repaid." 

The theft did not long remain undiscovered, 
and no one grieved over it more than Gunnar, 
who offered every reparation that lay in his power. 
But owing to the evil words of a secret enemy, 
who influenced Otkell to a great degree, no com- 
pensation would be accepted, and he was sum- 
moned before the Althing, or Parliament, then 
sitting at Thingvalla. However, as might have 
been expected, the suit terminated entirely to 
Gunnar's honour and profit, as every one saw, at 
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once, how completely he had been the victim of 
adverse circumstances. Otkell, urged on by the 
malicious Skamkell, determined not to let matters 
rest, and on the next occasion that he was in the 
neighbourhood of Hlidarend£, galloped his horse 
through Gunnar's cornfield, and, either by accident 
or intention, rode over him as he was absorbed in 
his work. Nothing was said of this at the time, 
Gunnar, in his simple way, being willing to let the 
matter pass. Not long afterwards a tale reached 
his ears to the effect that Otkell had said, " that 
he rode over Gunnar on his own ground, and that 
he shed tears, like a child/' The next day one of 
the shepherds came to the farm in great haste, to 
say that eight armed men were riding down the 
river Markafljot, evidently bent upon mischief. 
Gunnar, throwing his battle-axe over his shoulder, 
set out at once, followed by his brother Kolskegg. 
The men proved to be Otkell and his companions, 
and a desperate fight took place between the two 
parties, which terminated in the death of all the 
conspirators. A suit for manslaughter was then 
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brought against Gunnar, which merely served to 
cover him with additional honour and popularity. 

The following year he was induced to be 
present at a horsefight (a common amusement of 
the time), and when he discovered that foul play 
was intended against his fighting-horse, became 
indignant, and struck two men to the ground. 
This began a fresh feud, for Starkad, one of the 
injured men, after waiting some time for a favour- 
able opportunity, assembled a band of thirty men 
under the Thryhirningr (a famous three-peaked 
mountain), and waylaid Gunnar and his two 
brothers as they returned from a feast held the 
previous day at Tunga. 

Though almost surrounded by their numerous 
enemies, the little band made such an extra- 
ordinary resistance, that no less than fourteen of 
the assassins were destroyed, and the survivors 
fled, vowing that they had to do with " more than 
men." 

To Gunnar's great grief, his brother Hjort was 
killed. 
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Again was another suit instituted against 
Gunnar, and again his enemies were overwhelmed 
with disgrace. 

After this, things kept tolerably quiet for a 
time, but more and more mischief and destruction 
were gathering over this gallant heart. 

Within four years, as he returned from a visit 
to the southern coast, the sons of Otkell and 
Starkad, in company with twenty-three others, 
set upon him and Kolskegg. The encounter that 
took place reads almost like a fairy-tale, for on 
this occasion, as on all the previous ones, the 
battle ended most disastrously for his enemies, 
and covered him with glory. But in the suit 
which followed, the awful bloodshed in which he 
seemed to be so constantly involved made it 
necessary to adopt strong measures, and though 
Gunnar's fame rose almost beyond that of mortal 
man, he was condemned by'the judges to banish- 
ment for three years. 

So he bade farewell to his wife and household, 
and one fatal morning, rode off down the river 
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Markafljot, to join the ship that was to bear him 
away from the land he loved so well. " Don't let 
me look back," he said to his brother Kolskegg, 
" lest my heart fail me." Suddenly his horse fell 
with him heavily, and as he rose up to remount, 
he found his eyes looking up the valley, instead of 
down. He saw the house, the farmyard, the corn- 
fields all white with harvest, and his heart almost 
burst within his breast. " I cannot go on," he 
said, and, wishing his brother " God speed," rode 
rapidly back. 

For some months all was quiet, and Gunnar 
seems to have lived on unsuspiciously, unguard- 
edly. But comfort and security he was never 
to know again. The brilliant day was closing 
in, there remained but for his sun to shed one 
parting flash of light. 

One autumn evening there rode out along the 
road to Hlidarend6 a great company of armed and 
lawless men, and as they pushed on towards their 
awful work, spoke of the best way of taking 
Gunnar by surprise. They knew that he had an 
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Trail hound called Samr, on whose courage and 
sagacity he placed the utmost trust, and how to 
avoid l>eing discovered by this dog they seemed 
greatly at a loss to know. At last they be- 
thought them of taking a farmer with them who 
knew the animal, in order to allay his suspiciona 
By these means Samr was lured out of the house, 
and quickly killed; but his last yell awoke 
Gunnar, who, taking up his bow and arrows, shot 
down man after man as they rushed up the slope 
to attack him. Crash ! ! ! The bowstring broke, 
cut from behind. He turned to his wife, — 

* Twist me a string with your hair, Hallgerda." 

" Does much depend upon it ? " she said. 

" My life." 

"You slapped my face once," she answered, 
" now it's my turn/' and ran out of the house. 

The final scene then closed in. A last and 
desperate defence he made; foe after foe fell 
before his blows, till, exhausted with wounds, he 
sank to the ground, and his great spirit found 
peace at last. 
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Even his enemies were overcome with admira- 
tion ; some with remorse. They buried him under 
a cairn upon, the hill-side, which stands there until 
this day, and his armour and bright clothes ai d 
golden ornaments they hid beneath a huge bould t 
of lava rock. 

When the news spread abroad of Gunnar's 
death, there was great grief throughout all Ice- 
land, and Skarphedinn vowed to wreak a terrible 
vengeance. 

Even after death, says the old saga, Gunnar 
rested not in his stony chamber, but was heard to 
sing in the starlit night, urging on his friends to 
battle. 

Skarphedinn slew many of the assassins, but 
Gunnar, being an outlaw, died unatoned. There 
was much noise and disturbance at the Althing. 
Every one knew and felt that the greatest man 
the country ever knew had been taken from them, 
and it was a long long time before anything like 
tranquillity was restored. 

And now the whole character of the saga 
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altera lor awhile, and all interest centres in the 
great fact that about this time (a.d. 997) Chris- 
tianity began to be taught and received in 
Iceland. 

But with the greater part of the rest of the 
work one has not so much sympathy. The whole 
interest and feeling are centred in Gunnar, and 
at his death we feel it almost time to close the 
book, though wo have hardly glanced over one-half 
of it. But we must remember Nj&l, that great, 
good man, for was it not the closing scene in his 
gentle life that gave a name to this extraordinary 
story ? So the manner of his death, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it> I will try to tell 
briefly, and then relate how I rode out and saw 
the places mentioned with my own eyes. 

Two years after Gunnar's death, Nj£Ts sons, 
Helgi and Grim, returned from Orkney, bringing 
with them their friend Kdri, afterwards their 
brother-in-law, who played a most conspicuous part 
in the tragic portion of the story. 

Now, says the saga, there was a man called 
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Thraih, who, although brave and honourable, had 
made himself many enemies, by taking under his 
protection an utterly worthless coward named 
Hrapp. Skarphedinn, in his hot, unmanageable 
temper, incensed for certain reasons against these 
two men, and hearing that they would return 
from a visit to the farm of Mark on a certain day, 
lay in wait with five men behind the Dfmon, an 
isolated crag on the banks of the Markafljot. 
Thrain rode by, as was expected, in company with 
seven others, and before he was aware of the 
impending danger, Skarphedinn slew him on 
the ice. 

The dead man had a son, Hauskuld, a boy of 
about eleven years of age. On him Nj&l took pity, 
and installed him in his house as his foster-child, 
and as years went on he seems to have become 
the light of the old man's eyes. Before he was 
twenty he married Hildigunna, and was made a 
priest by his foster-father. 

Now about this time there was a good deal 
of jealousy between the followers of the old and 
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hulk of t;v ;oy*.;lt: ;■;::. .% :Vw _: ie survivors of 
the tonne: ^'v.iT^::::. >:£!! held uuiinchingiT to 
their aivlov.: ':i::h. 

Ono of i how tv.oa. Val^anL who had been 
o\\v.ssi\ol\ piv*porvu$ under :he old state of 
nlhiirs and lud hold oortaiv. lucrative offices in the 
limit lion Church, w;^ stirred up to vengeance 
against i ho Christians, particularly against the old 
lawgiver and liis family. In the craftiest m^nff 
ho urgoil on his son to spread slander and evil 
ni|Hirl. unionist the different members of the 
ftuuily. |uir(ioularly impressing upon Skarphedinn 
thn noooNsity of killing Hauskuld, as he was medi- 
tuting ii.n attack upon him for the murder of his 
lublinr, Thrain. After more than a vear of artful 
porHuaNion, Skarphodinn and his brothers, followed 
by Kfiri and tlie tempter, rode to the young man's 
house, and killed him in his own cornfield. An 
attempt was made to settle the feud by law, but 
to no purpose, for the friends of neither party 
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would come to any terms, and Flosi, the uncle of 
Hildigunna, swore that matters should never end 
without some retribution. 

So he assembled 120 men, and one night, 
towards the end of the summer, rode down to 
Bergthorsvholl, determined to have the lives of 
all NjdTs sons. 

The result is well known. The burners dis- 
mounted, and when they had hidden their horses 
by the river-bank, dragged the hay and peat- 
stacks round the house, and set fire to the whole 
dwelling. Njal was given the opportunity to 
escape, but said he preferred to die with his 
family, and lying down upon the bed with his 
wife and little child, drew an ox-hide over their 
faces, and never spoke again. 

Helgi, who attempted to escape in a woman's 
dress, was immediately slain, and Skarphedinn, 
blocked in between the blazing timbers, was soon 
smothered in the fumes. 

The only survivor of the entire household, 
numbering upwards of thirty members, was K&ri, 
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who, dulling out upon the roof, got away uncle 
cover of the smoke to a little tarn, where 1 
extinguished his burning clothes. 

In the suit at law which followed this fearfi 
deed, NjaTs avengers, finding they could get hi 
little satisfaction from the Althing, turned t 
their arms, and defeated the burners in a desp< 
rate tight at Thingvalla. 

Soon afterwards Flosi and his companion 
were banished the country for different lengths c 
time, and this judgment seems to have give 
satisfaction to all but K&rL Remembering th 
death of his friend Skarphedinn he followed th 
outlaws, quietly and persistently, through man 
countries, in various disguises, and eventuall 
killed fifteen of them, and with this his angc 
died away. He then set out for Rome to obtai 
absolution for his sins, whither Flosi had precede 
him the previous year. 

Flosi returned home in 1016. 
K&ri soon afterwards put to sea, being anxiou 
to return to his native land. His voyage wa 
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most prosperous until he sighted Iceland, when, 
in the midst of a fearful storm, he was thrown 
ashore utterly destitute. He wandered up the 
country until he found a dwelling, and, knocking, 
demanded the sacred rights of hospitality. A 
man opened the door. It was Flosi. And bitter 
enemies were thus reconciled. And so the old 
world story ends. 

It was in consequence of reading Dr. Dasent's 
fine version of this saga that I set out for Iceland, 
and it was in consequence of the reality of the 
scenes I visited, and the impression made upon 
me by hearing the narrative over and over again 
from native mouths, that induced me to write the 
short description that follows. 
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MY JOURNAL, 



KEPT FROM DAY TO DAY. 



HOW WE GOT THERE, 

May 81**, 1872. 

Early on that morning the train ran me safely 
into Edinburgh. Though I had been jolted all 
night, and was excessively tired, I was obliged to 
push on at once to Granton, to inquire at the 
agent's office whether the Iceland boat had 
arrived. 

This vessel, a Danish steamer, and originally, 
I believe, a gun-boat, makes six trips each year 
from Copenhagen to Reykjavik, touching at Leith 
on the way. Her name is the " Diana/' and her 
only fault her diminutive size. 

I was disappointed to find, on inquiry, that 
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i 

she had not yet made her appearance, and that 
her arrival was very uncertain. Fortunately, 
however, I fell in with several fellow-travellers, 
who were in the same predicament as myself, 
waiting about with nothing particular to do, so 
we all repaired to the "Douglas," and settled 
ourselves comfortably to see what to-morrow 
might bring forth. 

We had not long to wait, for during the after- 
noon we received a telegram announcing the 
vessel's safe arrival, and stating that she would 
sail at twelve o'clock the following morning. 

Saturday, June 1st. 

We rose early, and spent a considerable time 
in getting our luggage together, some of the party 
having so much that it was necessary to charter 
several cabs to convey them and their belongings 
down to Leith. We left the "Douglas" about 
half-past ten, managed to get comfortably settled 
on board before twelve, and soon afterwards we 
were off. In the afternoon I made the acquaint- 
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unce of an Iceland lady, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, and was getting on capitally, listen- 
ing to all she had to tell me about her native 
country, and the best way of seeing it comfortably, 
when the sea began to freshen, and I — well, the 
less said about me the better. 

Sunday, June 2nd. 

We all rose this morning sobered men. I 
don't think that there was a single passenger free 
from sea-sickness, and throughout the day the 
following brilliant dialogue was perpetually going 
on : — 

Orthodox question, " How are you ?" 

Invariable answer, " Deuced bad." 

The only circumstance that occurred to enliven 
the proceedings was a sight of "Fair Island, " 
which lies somewhere about midway between 
Shetland and Orkney. 

This island possesses great interest on account 
of certain woolwork, woven in Spanish and Moor- 
ish patterns, which forms a sort of staple product 
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of the tiny spot. It is stated on excellent autho- 
rity that one of the ships forming part of the 
Spanish Armada was wrecked here, and that a 
few of the surviving sailors introduced their 
native art amongst, the inhabitants. I can see 
no reason to question the truth of the story, for 
the patterns are undoubtedly not their own, and 
the destruction of many of the Spanish ships on 
the north coast of Britain is a matter of certainty. 

Monday, June 3rd. 

At about ten o'clock in the morning we found 
ourselves close to the Feroe Islands, and gladly 
anticipated a day on shore, but were doomed to 
disappointment. Hardly had we sighted land 
when, all in a moment, we were enveloped in a 
fog so dense and so hopeless that we had to give 
up all idea of making the harbour, and were 
forced to content ourselves with standing off all 
day and the same night. Of course we grumbled 
considerably, but there was no help for it, as it 
would have been madness to attempt a passage 
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through the islands in such weather. Towards 
evening we were delighted to find that the mist 
was clearing away, and by eight o'clock on the 
Mowing morning the wonderful cliffs of Feroe 
stood out clear and magnificent. 

Tuesday, June 4th. 

A most lovely morning. The deck of the 
ship was decidedly fashionable, as everybody had 
turned out to enjoy the scenery, which was most 
impressive. The bold, abrupt precipices, which 
rose clear out of the sea, many of them at least 
800 feet in height ; the stern wild character of 
the coast ; the countless seabirds, and the general 
feeling of utter desolation, attracted every one. 
From some of the highest cliffs leapt down the 
mountain torrents, making one gigantic sweep 
into the sea, and as the clouds constantly swept 
across the face of the picture, hiding everything 
for some moments, and the sun, alternating with 
the storm, burst forth at intervals, throwing the 
whole scene into one mass of shimmering light, I 
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think we all felt amply rewarded for yesterday's 
delay. 

At eleven o'clock we anchored off the capital, 
Thorshaven. The gun was fired, and soon after- 
wards the Governor of the Feroe came on board, 
and the passengers and mails were put ashore. 

Within half an hour the ship was surrounded 
by little boats, the owners of which were very 
anxious to turn an honest penny by taking us 
across to the town, and one man astonished me 
greatly by calling out — 

" Hullo, Governor !" He had been ten years in 
Australia, he told us, and spoke capital English. 

We engaged him for the day, and soon found 
ourselves in Thorshaven, a place which would 
have been most interesting but for the dreadful 
smell of fish. 

On every square yard of ground, on every 
available spot, scores upon scores of cods are split 
open and put to dry. 

There are no streets, but a series of winding 
alleys twisting in and out amongst the wooden 
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houses, thatched with growing turf (the greenest 
thing in the place). Not a symptom of a tree, 
though a few shrubs and saplings may be seen in 
some of the private gardens. The queer brown 
dress of the inhabitants, their legs bandaged with 
thongs, after the fashion of the old Norsk men, 
their sheep or calfskin mocassins, and the little 
woollen nightcaps jauntily set above their sallow 
countenances, all added a feeling of novelty to the 
scene, and the size of their imposing city (about 
as large as a little English village) made one feel 
inclined to smile. 

Denmark, I suppose, makes something by 
these islands as a fishing station, but I should not 
be disposed to call them a very flourishing colony. 

When we had made all arrangements we 
started off to walk to Kirkuboe, to see an extraor- 
dinary old church that we had heard a good deal 
about, and for three mortal hours climbed, panted, 
and struggled over a series of hills, rocks, and 
bogs, ending with a precipice down which we had 
to crawl, The scenery inland was quite as fine as 
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the coast, though more desolate and weird. Hill 
upon hill ; mountains piled upon precipices ; long, 
almost endless valleys, filled with huge blocks of 
cold grey stone. No sound heard but the wild 
birds lamenting. It seemed like a giant's home. 
The only thing we met with that showed any 
feeling of life was an old black raven sitting on 
the skeleton of a sheep. 

When we reached the church, we were a good 
deal surprised to find tne ruins of a very quaint 
specimen of early English work. Even in its 
utterly dilapidated condition it is by far the most 
advanced building in the islands in point of archi- 
tectural pretensions. I should have liked to have 
made a complete sketch of it, but we were so 
pressed for time that I had to give up all idea of 
doing so. Of its history I am completely ignorant. 
When we had finished our examination we ad- 
journed to the neighbouring farm, in order to 
refresh the inner man. It was a pretty little timber 
hut, built of Norway pine, and literally buried in 
the green grass that grew all over it. The sitting- 

k 
i 
i 
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room was clean and neat, and several coarse 
Danish prints adorned the walls. The whole 
place, in fact, showed an amount of comfort that 
we were quite unprepared for. The master of the 
house was most kind and hospitable. He enter- 
tained us on smoked mutton, milk, an extraor- 
dinary kind of omelette, coffee, and schnapps. 
Although in manner a most genial host, strange 
to say, during the whole time he never uttered a 
word. A sort of quiet melancholy seemed to per- 
vade his mind which we could not account for. 
However, one of our party, who spoke a little 
Danish, had a private conversation with his wife, 
which he afterwards retailed to us, and we were 
given to understand that though an excellent 
husband and a much-respected man, he had one 
little weakness-braady-and «h* after drinking 
steadily for a fortnight or so, he completely lost 
the faculty of talking, though otherwise as sen- 
sible as ever. 

"Yes," his wife said, "he was merely unable 
to enter into conversation, that was all." 
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The riddle was solved, the quiet melancholy 
accounted for — our friend the farmer was speech- 
lessly drunk ! ! ! 

When our meal was ended, we made our way 
slowly back to the ship, and having procured lines 
and bait, attempted to catch some cods; our 
success, however, was not remarkable, as all the 
fish were very small. 

In the evening we had a tender farewell with 
one of our fellow-voyagers, who intended spending 
a short time in the islands, and as we were to sail 
early on the following morning, we shed our tears 
the night before. 

He was a young naturalist in quest of sea- 
birds, and moreover a thoroughly good fellow — at 
least I thought so, and much regretted when he 
left us at Thorshaven. 

On the following morning we bade farewell to 
Feroe, and sailed away for Berufjordr, on the east 
coast of Iceland. The day was magnificent, and our 
winding course, in and out, amongst the islands, 
very fine. But unfortunately our hopes of a 
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fair passage were soon rudely dispelled, for though 
up to the time when we turned in for the night 
everything looked most promising, before three 
o'clock on Thursday the sea had changed its mind, 
and we began to toss and roll in the most uncom- 
fortable manner. We were soon off our course, 
steam and sail both brought to bear to keep the 
ship steady, and for hour after hour things got 
worse and worse ; all day, all night, and all the 
next day and night, we did not make half a 
mile, and for eight-and-forty hours there was no 
symptoms of a change. I never passed a more 
disagreeable time, as every one was completely 
silenced, and almost every one had a return of 
their sea sickness. 

We were exceedingly glad, therefore, when we 
awoke on Saturday morning, to find the weather 
all that could be desired, and as our captain was 
three days behind time, he determined to touch at 
Berufjordr on his return, and sail straight to the 
Westmann Islands, and afterwards to .Reykjavik. 

Towards noon we had a beautiful view of 
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Portland, on the south coast of Iceland, and I 
certainly shall never forget the grandeur of Home 
of the gigantic ice-mountains, as they swept down 
out of the clouds sheer into the sea. Every one 
was of course on deck, and opera glasses and 
telescopes were in great demand. 

At about half-past twelve at night we ran into 
the Westmann Islands ; although the hour was 
late, it was almost as light as day, excepting for 
the thin veil of green sheen that hung over their 
rugged shores. So precipitous are the cliffs, that 
we managed to get close up to land, and could see 
the one or two little houses and stores that lay 
perched up on the bank above. The gun was 
fired, and soon afterwards a boat appeared for the 
passengers and mails. There w r as wie of the 
former and two letters. 

These islands, called Westmann, from their 
having been the harbour of refuge of some Irish 
criminals many hundred years ago, are certainly 
most weird and imposing when seen at night — 
they lose in the fiill light of day. The fact, too, 
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of the outcast Scandinavian wizards having fled 
there to escape the black death which ravaged 
Iceland in the fifteenth century, lends a charm 
they would not otherwise possess. They seem 
so utterly desolate as they stand up gauntly out 
of the sea. 

Though but twelve miles from the coast of 
Iceland, communication with them is most diffi- 
cult, as the passage to and from the mainland is 
made in tiny boats (the only kind of vessel obtain- 
able), and the sea in most cases is extremely 
dangerous. Sometimes, indeed, the inhabitants 
exist for months without a vestige of news from 
the outer world. 

When we had seen the last of the solitary 
passenger (we put him ashore on that barren 
rock with much the same feelings as we should 
have put him into his coffin) we sailed away for 
Reykjavik. 
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FIRST "WEEK, 

Early on Sunday 
morning we had our 
first view of the capital 
of Iceland, but I can- 
not say that there waa 
anything attractive in 
the small conglomera- 
tion of tiny wooden 
houses that lay hud- 
dled up on the low, 
bleak shore in front of 
us. "When the bag- 
gage had been rescued 
from the hold, we were 
put ashore in little 
boats, and landed on 
one of the small, black 
timber piers used alike 
for passengers and mer- 
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chandize. Just about this time the beauty and 
fashion of Reykjavik came pouring out of church, 
and we had ample opportunity for inspecting any 
peculiarities of dress and appearance. Many of the 
Iceland ladies wore bonnets and carried parasols of 
Danish or English manufacture, but the generality 
had nothing on their heads but the little black 
woollen cap with the silver ornament and long silk 
tassel used alike by rich and poor, in-doors and out. 
The fashionable colour was black, although there 
were a few exceptions. The men were all dressed 
in dark clothes, and almost all had round felt hats, 
which they removed about every third minute 
with a graceful bow, in honour of our arrival 
My companions then went off in a great hurry to 
hunt for lodgings, which they obtained after some 
little trouble. I was exceedingly fortunate, as I 
shared some rooms at the house of a widow, in 
company with three gentlemen 'who had come 
from Scotland some days previously in a trader. 

Reykjavik has been so often described, that it 
would be useless to say much about it. The tiny 
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streets, running at right angles to each other ; the 
small black or white wooden houses, generally but 
one story high ; the open drains ; the utter 
absence of trees and foliage ; and the powerful 
smells; — all tend to make one feel disappointed. 
There is none of the age and mystery about the 
dwellings that seems to hang over the inhabitants. 
One looks upon the men as the last relics of a 
powerful people; — the descendants of the very 
pith of ancient Norway, and in great measure the 
colonizers of the world ; a people whose literature 
during the darker ages stood first in Europe, and 
even yet holds a very excellent place. Their little 
town, on the contrary, can give but one idea, 
namely, that of a wooden fishing village. It is 
true there are some large stores, a big Latin 
school, and a cathedral ; but all are alike modern 
and utterly deficient in architectural beauty. 

When I had arranged my little chamber, I 
took my letter of introduction to Dr. Hjaltalm 
(the head physician to the island), and received 
a very hearty welcome and much good advice. 

B2 
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On the Monday morning I secured my guide, 
" Bjarni Finnbogason," at two rigs-dalers per diem, 
and food, or for the benefit of the uninitiated, I 
will say 4s. 6d. a day, as a daler is 2s. 3d. and a 
mark ±\d. Horses I found were dreadfully dear. 
British merchants had been buying to such an 
extent that the prices were more than double 
what they had been some months since. I went 
down to purchase, backed up by the faithful 
<€ Blarney," as one gentleman facetiously styled 
him, and commenced operations by refusing to 
give six pounds for an old brown, whose hips were 
nearly through his skin. I had been told before 
leaving England that really good ponies were to 
be had at four pounds a-piece, so acting upon this 
information I attempted to beat down the prices, 
but failed utterly. Everywhere it was the same : 
nothing respectable under seven or eight pounds. 

Some of my countrymen took a lot of fine- 
looking animals to try, went out on the common, 
and galloped round in great style, but on hearing 
there was nothing under eight pounds they dis- 
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mounted, disgusted I was getting very much 
put out myself, — affairs looked very hopeless,— 
when I saw a small boy on a beautiful ches^iut 
coming down the street. 

I went for it at once, and after a little hesita- 
tion agreed to give eighty rigs-dalers for him. It 
was a long price, but I thought I might as well 
have a really good animal for my own riding. I 
could not, of course, tell how he would turn out, 
but I almost flattered myself that I had secured 
one of the best mounts in the market, — an opinion 
splendidly confirmed in the next two months. 

About an hour afterwards I managed to get a 
strong white horse for my servant's riding, and a 
piebald to carry the baggage. I then took my 

* 

stud to the blacksmith and had them re-shod, 
bought travelling boxes, &c, and fitted myself out 
regularly for a career. 

When I reached home, soon afterwards, and 
had said something about my purchases, one of my 
English acquaintances, who was reading at the 
table, looked up suddenly and exclaimed, " What, 
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you have been buying, Sir, actually buying your 
a hi mala ; and not only that, but have been even 
fool enough to pay for them ! Now I have just 
Ikmmi reading in this History of Iceland (he tapped 
the book he held in his hand) that no piracies 
have been perpetrated on these shores for upwards 
of a hundred and fifty years, — a hundred and fifty * 
yearn I nay, — and it is my firm conviction that 
it in high time this state of things should cease. 
This is evidently the hour, and I fed very much 
like the man. Yes, ah yes, I shall, now I think of 
it, 6ertainly steal my horses." Of course we all 
laughed considerably. 

In the evening my servant and I worked hard 
at our preparations, so that we might be enabled to 
start early on Tuesday morning. I had heard so 
much of the utter indifference of the Icelanders to 
punctuality that I impressed the fact of " being up 
to time " very strongly upon Bjarni. He certainly 
learnt his lesson well, for by the appointed hour, 
not only was every necessary procured, but my 
boxes had been packed in the most scientific manner. 
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On the morning of Tuesday I took a farewell 
breakfast with Madame Hjaltalin, and with the 
best wishes of my countrymen I started. 

Bjarni rode first on "Murder" (the white), 
the baggage followed on " Sudden Death " (the 
piebald), and I came last on " Battle ;" and we 
careered out of the town amidst the most impres- 
sive hand-shaking of J — 's party and the sincere 
admiration of several small boys. 

I must say that my enjoyment of the long ride 
to Krfsuvik was very great. The wild, impres- 
sive scenery, the lakes, the precipices, and the lava 
fields suggested so much. Everything seemed so 
weird and so ancient, and yet so new to me. 
Without a symptom of a tree or shrub, the rolling 
downs, covered with half-withered grass, stretched 
away for miles, varied with bogs and quickmoss ; 
whilst in the far distance stood out range above 
range of rugged hills enveloped in a deep blue 
haze. Every now and then we came across great 
lava fields, and here the riding was very rough. 
It had a most curious appearance, having evidently 
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burst upon the country like water, and had cracked 
and cooled in most extraordinary shapes. 

Such a piece of desolation I have seldom seen. 
The only living things we saw being ptarmigan, 
plovers, and ravens. The latter were very 
plentiful. I saw no less than eleven sitting 
together on a single boulder. 

Though entirely alone (excepting for Bjarni's 
company), I never felt so thoroughly comfortable 
in my life. There was something gratifying in 
being the sole proprietor of such a cavalcade, and 
being bound on such an errand as painting an 
unknown country ; and again, the "happy-go- 
lucky " air which pervaded the whole scheme, the 
delightful uncertainty about beds, meals, fires, and 
all home comforts, had a great deal of attraction 
for a Bohemian like myself. 

After seven hours' riding we reached our 
destination without any particular difficulty, ex- 
cepting the extraordinary nuisance that " Sudden 
Death " proved to us. He was originally led by 
Bjarni with a long cord, but he hung back so 
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persistently, that my guide was nearly dragged 
from the saddle, and his arm grew quite stiff with 
constant pulling. To mend matters we turned 
the brute loose down into a sort of cinder valley, 
made by the craters of a series of small extinct 
volcanoes, and, pulling out our long-thonged whips, 
set to work to hunt him, and, riding after him 
yelling and screaming, got him over five or six 
miles of ground in no time. Just as we were 
congratulating ourselves on the success of our 
plan we entered on a large rugged plain filled with 
immense pillars of lava, and the unhappy beast, 
charging into the middle of a large clump of them 
to escape the whips of his pursuers, was stopped 
with a fearful concussion, both the travelling boxes 
having stuck in the jutting boulders. I suppose 
he thought the passage wide enough for himself, 
and had forgotten the load on each side of him. 
It was no good urging him on, he could not 
go. The only way was to ride in front and 
whip him back. This interesting performance 
was repeated at least a dozen times in as many 
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miles, to the immense improvement of my lug- 
gage. 

Krfsuvik, which stands on a little eminence 
in the middle of a desolate valley on the south- 
west coast, consists of an old broken-down hovel 
and a decayed timber church of Lilliputian pro- 
portions. 

The owner of this flourishing town was very 
loth to allow our horses pasture, as grass was very 
scarce in the neighbourhood, and it was not till 
after a long argument that I managed to secure a 
small spot about a mile off, which held a little 
withered couch. When the animals were hobbled, 
Bjarni and I went back to the church to our 
supper, and, prepared as I was for hard fare, the 
strength and quality of the feast were even 
beyond my expectation — rancid butter, bread that 
we smashed with the utmost difficulty with a 
hatchet, and salt fish — such salt fish, why, it was 
all salt and skin. However, we got through some 
of it somehow, and, making up with the milk 
which was fortunately very good, managed pretty 
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well. As I felt very tired, I soon began looking 
about for a resting-place, and finding some fleeces 
in the corner, lay down. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, a little woman came running in, dragging a 
coarse mattress after her. For this I was most 
thankful, but, unfortunately, it was of peculiar 
shape, completely filling the space between the 
altar rails and the wall, and yet so small, that one 
was its full complement. So I reposed in com- 
parative luxury, rolled in my plaid, whilst poor 
Bjarni had to content himself with the hard 

boards, and my legs for a pillow. 

* 

When we awoke on Wednesday morning, it 
was with some slight feeling of stiffness, which we 
forgot; however, when we viewed the remains of 
last night's meal, which had to do duty for break- 
fast. We requisitioned an old deal box for a table, 
a piece of unwonted luxury, and attacked the salt 
fish with unabated vigour. 

When the horses had been caught, we rode up 
the valley to the sulphur mountains, for which the 
place is famous. The long range of fantastic hills, 
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though by no means picturesque, are well worth 
seeing. Not a blade of grass grows upon them, 
everything like vegetation ceasing as you ascend 
out of the valley. From cleft after cleft in the 
rocks jets of steam are constantly issuing, and 
streams of hot sulphur slide greasily down the 
barren hillsides. Towards the south are two very 
curious lakes, sisters, they lie side by side : Ges- 
travatn (Guest Water) and Groenavatn (Green 
Water) . The first is of a cold grey tone ; the 
second, though only two hundred yards distant, is 
the most beautiful emerald green I ever saw. I 
cannot account for the difference. Gestr-a-vatn is 
good drinking water, the green lake is very 
disagreeable to the taste. 

When we reached the first of the sulphur wells 
I sat down to sketch, and when unpacking my 
paint-box (which I had not done since I left 
England) discovered, to my horror and disgust, 
that the prussian blue had in some mysterious 
way exploded, and had swamped everything. My 
new tubes, ray brushes, my dipper — all, all of 
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them were reeking with clotted lumps of this 
accursed colour. With all care possible I at- 
tempted to clean each thing separately, but after 
an hour of washing and wiping, scrubbing and 
sighing, I found it all of very little use. What I 
took off one thing seemed imperceptibly to get on 
to something else. The stuff oozed out of and into 
everything near it ; it oozed into me : to such an 
extent that I can never forget it. My clothes, as 
long as they exist, will bear witness to the state- 
ment, and so much of it was smeared in my hair 
and ears, that I firmly believe it went into my 
system, for I know that for more than a week 
after my normal colour was " prussian blue." 

After making a desperate attempt to complete 
my sketch, we rode back to the church and 
feasted on Australian meat and whiskey and 
water ; what a dinner that was and how we did 
enjoy it ! I had been out but three days, and the 
first of my two tins of meat broken into — an awful 
thing to reflect upon. In the afternoon went out 
again, and after painting hard for some hours, 
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returned quite tired out. Again the fish formed 
our evening's amusement, and again our hones 
made the close acquaintance of the hard boards. 
I resumed operations in the morning, though 
feeling very tired after the hard work of the 
previous day, and was tolerably successful with 
the big sulphur spring, making a fair sketch. 
The situation was, to say the least of it, novel, 
surrounded as I was by the lofty crags enveloped 
in steam, and sitting on a boulder of rock heated 
to such a degree that I was obliged to get up 
every few minutes to avoid scorching. 

In the afternoon we determined to ride on a 
few miles to Herthisarvik. The order was given 
to march ; Bjarni paid the hostess and packed 
the boxes, and off we went. Our journey was not 
more than three hours long ; the scenery was very 
flat and uninteresting, as we were getting close 
down to the southern coast, which for a hundred 
miles or so is rather tame. 

At about six o'clock in the evening we reached 
the farm, quite a nice little cottage for Iceland. 
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The owner received us most hospitably, and coffee 
and fresh fish were eagerly offered and accepted. 

The room we sat in had four beds in it, a 
sanded floor, and one little window. The roof 
was very low, as I know to my cost, as my head 
was well bumped against the rafters on more than 
one occasion. There was another room adjoining 
the first, reserved for the cooking, and generally 
occupied by the ladies of the family. The whole 
place was but one story high, and was entered by 
a long low passage, perfectly dark, and built of 
turf and lava blocks. 

We lay on the bed and eat our supper. A 
real bed, how nice it was to sleep in, and how we 
enjoyed washing in the morning. 

In speaking of eating in bed, I should mention 
that in the houses up the country, I have fre- 
quently pulled a cod's head and a handful of frag- 
ments from under the quilt, some gentleman 
having dined comfortably about an hour before, 
and forgotten to remove the debris. It did not 
matter much as I seldom undressed at night, re- 
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serving my ablutions for the hot springs we Saw 
almost every day. 

A rather amusing incident occurred during the 
night. The bed I slept in, though exceedingly 
comfortable in itself, was at the far end of the 
little chamber tenanted by all the male members 
of the family, and towards midnight, I was rather 
naturally aroused by an intense feeling of suffoca- 
tion, owing to the presence of so many large men 
in such a little air-tight box. I remonstrated, 
and our host with the utmost good-nature, jumped 
out of bed, exclaiming, " I understand," and going 
up to one of the timbers, which formed part of the 
support of the wall, pulled out a cork from one of 
the knots — he held it in his hand for about the 
space of half a minute, during which time, I 
should think, about six cubic inches of fresh air 
had come in ; and then shuddering horribly, he 
pulled a wry face, said we should catch our deaths 
of cold, hammered the cork in tight, and jumped 
back into bed. 

I rose early the following morning, and on 
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going out of doors to look after my stud, was met 
by my baggage horse, on whose back I discovered 
a terrible raw, owing to the pressure of the pack 
saddle. I was considerably disconcerted at the 
size of the wound, and knowing at the same time 
that each day's journey would only increase it, 
began to think there was some truth in the tales 
that had been dinned into my ears in Reykjavik. 
The dealers there had striven hard to impress 
upon me that the horses were so liable to sore 
backs that it was impossible to travel without 
spare ones, so that one might relieve the others, 
adding at the same time, that no man with his 
guide and baggage had ever crossed Iceland with 
less than six. I was aware, too, that nearly all 
the horses used by the natives for anything like 
rough work had setons in their breasts, in order 
to keep inflammation from their backs, thus show- 
ing how subject they are to it. Had I taken the 
advice of the dealers, I should have hired horses 
at a certain sum daily, the owner to take all risks, 
and engaging to provide me with a fresh one for 

E 
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each animal that broke down. They told me that 
it would be far the cheapest, as the horses never 
lasted long ; in fact, that some casualty was sure 
to occur. On calculation, however, I discovered 
that, barring axjcident, and supposing I was fortu- 
nate in disposing of my animals at the end of my 
trip, I could save money by buying. "Why," 
thought I to myself, " should there be any acci- 
dent, if I take care ? " 

I had been told, too, that owing to the scarcity 
of grass and the hard usage, I should be very 
fortunate if I got anything like half price for my 
horses on my return, as they would sure to be in 
a wretched state. As I have related previously, 
I had bought, in preference to hiring, and as sub- 
sequent events proved, my ideas of the economy 
of the transaction were quite correct, for I saved 
more than seven pounds. Shoeing was the 
greatest expense my horses put me to, as during 
six weeks they were shod all round nine times. 

There was no help for " Sudden Death," how- 
ever, as we were obliged to push on our journey. 
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We dressed his back as well as we could, and 
after a light breakfast of fresh fish, bade the farmer 
good-bye and started off for Arnar-boeli (Eagle's- 
nest). We left Herthisarvik at ten o'clock, and 
rode hard for three hours, when we stopped to 
sleep and let the horses rest. The scenery was 
flat and dreary towards the coast, but bold and 
rugged on the land side. The great curse of the 
journey was the bogs. They seemed to pervade 
the whole district When we had remounted, we 
pushed on at a good pace until we came to a series 
of seven small salt lakes. It had been thoroughly 
disagreeable for six miles previously — nothing but 
bogs and quickmoss, but when we went into the 
water it was unutterably nasty. We had to wade 
and swim, getting from bank to bank. " Sudden 
Death " was of course in all his glory, falling about 
in the most hideous manner and thoroughly satu- 
rating all the baggage. To see your pack-horse 
calmly seat himself in four feet of water and hear 
the sea pouring in gallons into your travelling 
boxes, is not calculated to enliven even a good- 

E 2 
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tempered man. I am afraid my language on that 
occasion showed more fluency than elegance. 

What a strange thing it is, that after swim- 
ming a river the result should always be the 
same. I have compared notes with many tra- 
vellers, and all adhere to the same statement, and 
all express intense astonishment at one peculiar 
feature. It is easy to understand that locks will 
rust and become useless, that boxes will swell and, 
refuse to be opened, that the whole contents 
should be amalgamated into one stupendous poul- 
tice, but why should the bread always float down 
into the boots f This is a question that has never 
been satisfactorily answered, and I certainly think 
it would be too much for any ordinary man. 

As we approached the river Olvis-a, on the 
banks of which Arnar-bceli lies, we came across a 
good many wild swans and ducks. They seemed 
to care but little for us as long as we continued on 
horseback, but when we attempted to stalk them 
they flew away directly. 

The farmhouse we were riding for soon loomed 
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in sight. It was but a little cottage, surrounded 
by a few small hovels. I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to the owner, the Rev. Mr. Jonson, which I 
was anxious to present as soon as possible. As we 
rode into the yard I saw two men skinning seals, 
quite a strange sight to me. The priest having 
received my letter, gave me a most hearty recep- 
tion and led the way into his little sitting-room, 
where I was introduced to his wife and daughters. 
He had truly killed, at any rate cooked, the fatted 
calf for us, for we had a leg of it for dinner. It 
was about as big as a very small joint of English 
lamb. 

When our meal was over I strolled out upon 
the neighbouring hill, and was gratified by my first 
view of Hekla, backed up by the glaciers in the 
extreme distance. The country looked fine and 
bold. Grassy downs, choked with lava boulders, 
and long districts of arid black sand, here and 
there rugged crags jutted upwards to the sky, the 
whole enveloped in that peculiar mystery which 
pervades an Iceland night in midsummer. I looked 
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at my watch, it was eleven, and yet I could see the 
snow-peaks more than sixty miles away. 

As I felt very tired, I soon found my way back 
to the house, and within ten minutes was exqui- 
sitely comfortable in the softest and cleanest of 
little beds, 

I slept beautifully, but little did I foresee the 
manner of my waking. It is always the custom, 
both in this country and in Denmark, to have 
coffee before getting up in the morning ; but 
there was nothing peculiar in the circumstances 
wherein it was presented until on this occasion, 
when it was shrouded in a halo of romance. I was 
dreaming away (like anything), when I was touched 
upon the cheek, and looking up beheld a young 
lady — and a very pretty one, too — bearing coffee, 
biscuits, &c, and smiling a sweet good morning. 

After we had breakfasted I took my sketching 
materials out on the hill and made some small 
studies of Iceland houses, and spent the remainder 
of the day taking notes about all connected with 
the seal fishery. 
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And now, in this place, it may be perhaps as 
well to apologize to the reader for my constant 
and recurring account of various meals eaten on 
their respective days, and for a certain gloating 
interest I have shown in the same. But when one 
looks back upon the discomforts of a week at sea, 
during the early days of which I could eat nothing, 
owing to sickness, and not much in the latter, owing 
to the greasy Danish cookery ; that washing was 
impossible (to any extent) ; that sleeping was a 
delusion and a snare, for never, in all my life,, did 
I take seven hours of such tremendous exercise as 
on those stormy nights when I tossed about my 
berth like a pea in a thimble. Again, the two days 
spent in Reykjavik are impressed upon my mind 
almost solely by the numerous things I could not 
eat and the state of discontent I was in at the 
time, and since then, riding for so many hours 
day by day, sleeping in sheds on the hard boards 
without undressing, living on fare of such a 
description as I would undertake to say would be 
rejected by the commonest paupers in England 
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(by the bye, I have since heard that they refuse 
the Australian meat) ; all this, combined with the 
thousand and one nameless discomforts inseparable 
from such a vagabond life as mine has been, makes 
the advent of a respectable meal, a clean bed, and a 
little homely kindness, very very touching indeed. 
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SECOND WEEK. 

Sunday, June 16th. 

This day is (as all the world knows) a very 
memorable one, being the anniversary of my birth- 
day. 

Mr. Jonson officiates at two churches when 

* 

occasion requires, which is not remarkably often. 
He called for his pony about ten o'clock, and rode 
away to Reykir to a christening, and I proceeded 
to make a small sketch of Miss Jonson, who 
kindly gave me a short sitting. I am quite 
aware that many will think that work on Sunday 
is, to say the least of it, misplaced, but it must be 
remembered that I had not a single book of any 
kind to read, and my knowledge of the language 
was (at that time) so imperfect that I could not 
carry on a conversation, so I was literally obliged 
to take refuge in my painting, as I had no other 
means of passing the time. 
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On the previous day they had been very 
anxious to catch some seals for me to sketch, and 
towards the middle of the afternoon four large 
ones were brought home from the river to my 
huge delight. They were carried down into the 
little church, and placed on some planks laid 
across the altar rails, in a capital light, and T had 
four hours at them in complete comfort, and en- 
joyed it thoroughly. It was so seldom that I 
could work under cover ; what with the lava-dust, 
fatigue, rain, and wind, a painter is at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage here. 

Perhaps it would be as well to state before 
proceeding further that the use of the church 
as a studio was perfectly orthodox and correct. 
Churches are invariably used as barns, except- 
ing during the hours of service, which service 
(Lutheran) occurs perhaps every third Sunday. 

I always made a practice of working in them 
whenever I had the chance, for the out-of-door 
sketching was very trying ; in fact, I don't think 
painting was ever carried on under more aggra- 
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vating difficulties than I experienced in Iceland, 
To begin with, you cannot take canvasses on 
horseback (that is, if you have but one baggage 
animal). They would be in ribbons in half an 
hour. You cannot take Academy boards of more 
than a quarter size, in consequence of their certain 
fracture if larger, in travelling over lava. It is 
but seldom you can paint two consecutive days, 
as it is necessary to keep pushing on up the 
country; firstly, in order to complete your tour 
within your time; and, secondly, because one 
always feels a little delicate in inflicting one's 
society on a farmer for any lengthened period, 
especially when (as is frequently the case) he will 
accept no compensation for the expense he may be 
put to for board, lodging, and pasture. You are 
generally fatigued with yesterday's ride, you are 
certain to be with to-day's. Always dreadfully 
cold sketching out of doors, often wet through. 
The wind is invariably most boisterous, and not 
only do all your materials fly different ways, but 
you find yourself swaying like a reed, and any- 
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thing in the shape of careful drawing is impos- 
sible. You are generally very hungry, and can 
get but little you would care to risk eating, 
except in special cases, in the interior of the coun- 
try. When, after infinite pugnacity and obsti- 
nacy* y ou have succeeded in making a water- 
colour sketch, you are pretty safe to have it 
swamped within three days in the next river you 
have to cross. If it be an oil (no matter for the 
latest improvements in carrying wet sketches) the 
next eight hours' jolting over the lava fields will 
soon prove that something is wrong somewhere, 
and your work will turn out more curious than 
beautiful. All this is dreadfully mortifying, but the 
circumstances detailed previously about the prussian 
blue will, to a painter, completely clinch the tale. 

When the seals were completed I was called 
back into the house to supper, which I found had 
been considerably augmented in honour of my 
birthday. The great feature was rum-and- water, 
which was pressed upon me in large quantities. 
At the close of the entertainment, when most of 
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us were becoming exceedingly sociable and chatty, 
singing was suggested, and as I much wished to 
hear some "native minstrelsy, " I eagerly seconded 
the motion, promising to give them some English 
songs in return. All the young ladies of the 
house then started off with a most attractive 
chorus. I don't know the name of it, but it was 
something that struck me as wonderfully unique. 
Then came some Icelandic verses, sung to "God 
save the Queen. " This they vowed and declared 
was a national air. Afterwards we had a few 
T)aJlads and hymns, and finally I was called upon 
for my share in the concert. I did my best, run- 
ning through one or two little popular melodies, 
to the intense delight of the old priest, who, 
growing more and more excited as I went on with 
the performance, drew his chair close up to mine ; 
and, as I came to the end of the last song, and 
was dwelling for a moment on the high note in 
the last bar, gave me a most tremendous thump 
in the back, exclaiming, " Rule Britannia !" (the 
only words of English that he knew). 
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About twelve o'clock we retired to bed, as I 
wished to rise early on the Monday, in order to 
set out in good time for Eyrarbakki. 

By eight o'clock on the following morning we 
had the boxes packed and the horses caught and 
saddled, and after a good breakfast, and the 
kindest of farewells from Mrs. Jonson and her 
daughters, we started. Mr. Jonson rode with us 
as far as the river Olvis-4, which we had to cross, 
as he very kindly said he could show us the best 
ford. We pushed along through some miles of 
boggy land before we reached the narrow part of 
the stream, where the banks were not much more 
than a quarter of a mile apart. 

Wherever a river is at all fordable, or wherever 
it lies in the direct road between any two farms, a 
boat is generally to be found, but it is a work of 
some difficulty to procure a ferryman. On the 
present occasion we had to shout and signal for at 
least twenty minutes before the man on the 
opposite bank could be aroused from his lethargy, 
and then I think it was only the unusual sight of 
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a dean white shirt, which I had hoisted as a flag, 
that induced him to come over in his boat, 
impelled by sheer curiosity. We then bade 
farewell to our kind host, and the old gentleman 
shook hands with me very warmly, gave me an 
extemporaneous blessing, and kissed me on the 
cheek. The baggage and saddles were safely 
stowed at the bottom of the little canoe, and the 
horses tied by the under jaw with long horsehair 
ropes. We attempted to make a start, but the 
animals refused to move. I was completely non- 
plussed, and was wondering how we were to make 
them take the water, when Mr. Jonson solved the 
difficulty in an instant. He collected a large 
assortment of sharp stones and pebbles, and 
opened fire upon them from the rock above with 
tremendous effect. Two or three kicks and 
plunges, and in they went, Bjarni holding them 
from the stern of the boat. We rowed as quickly 
as we could across the river, taking care to keep 
the horses clear from one another as much as 
possible. I must confess, that to me, being 
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unaccustomed to it, the sight of the poor animals 
swimming sigainst the rapid current across a river 
ait least twice as wide as the Thames at London 
Bridge was rather painful. I expected to get into 
some ilillicMilt.y every minute, as, do what we 
would, wo could not keep them separate. They 
continually got on each other's backs, and fought 
and hit with ilus greatest ferocity. However, we 
reached the other side quite safely, and after a 
groat deal of bad riding through miles of morass 
we sighted Kyrarbakki. So bad were the bogs 
that wo simply dare not push on without some- 
thing to guide us, so we bethought ourselves of 
making " Sudden Death n eminently useful We 
drove him on ahead, and as long as he kept above 
ground we followed him, and wherever we saw 
him get into the last stage of difficulty we took 
warning by his errors and gracefully avoided the 
spot. Poor beast ! he was in no danger, for when- 
ever he sunk in up to the girths the travelling 
boxes slung at his sides came to his rescue 
and kept him from getting utterly involved, as 
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they projected at least eighteen inches from the 
saddle. 

At about three o'clock we reached Mr. Thor- 
grimsen's, in time for an excellent dinner. 

This house at Eyrarbakki is the central 
store of the south coast of Iceland, and con- 
sists of a dwelling, surrounded by some wooden 
warehouses, standing close down upon the 
beach. 

It is the last vestige of civilization that the 
traveller meets with in journeying east, and, 
moreover, as it has the reputation of being the 
best establishment in Iceland, I determined to 
avail myself of my host's kind invitation to stop a 
a day or two and enjoy a few hours' comfort before 
attempting a month of desert life ; a desert indeed 
so complete, that I always used to say, that if 
three people were seen together some great excite- 
ment must be on hand. 

The luxury of this house must really seem 
extraordinary to a native Icelander. It is quite 
European in style, and possesses several exceed- 
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ingly nice moms and, wonderful to relate, & piano, 
upon which my host's daughters played remark- 
ably well. I can never forget the kindness with 
which I was treated. The free and easy style 
pervading the whole place was most delightful. 
I haw seen rich things in great quantities in 
Kngland, hut never saw cream brought to table 
in a huge wishing ewer before dining here. It 
iiiiihI have contained at least two gallons, and this 
in a country whore pasture (of any quality) is so 
unarm 

Whou wo had finished dinner Mrs. Thorgrim- 
Non and hop daughters took care to make the 
evening pass most agreeably, and though our 
niiiivnimtioii was extremely limited, we got on 
very well. 1 played several refreshing games at 
ripnliniUM with one of the young ladies, and was 
hoaton ovopy time. A friend has since suggested, 
■• SpolioaiiN iu the wilderness." 

On retiring to bed I discovered that the win- 
dow of my room looked out upon Ingolfs fiall, 
a magnificent old mountain, and which, although 
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of no great size, is always full of interest on 
account of its prominent position, both on the face 
of the landscape, and in the early history of the 
country. It was here that Ingolf (the first settler 
in Iceland) desired to be buried, that he might 
behold all his vast possessions from its summit, at 
the last day. I was so struck by its romantic 
appearance as it stood boldly out against the 
midnight sky, that I slipped quietly out of doors, 
when all my friends were fast asleep, and took a 
slight sketch, which afterwards proved of the 
greatest service. 

Next morning I was aroused by the rain com- 
ing down in torrents, and, as it looked like 
continuing for a long period, was much an- 
noyed. My time was so very limited that a day 
was a very considerable loss. However, there 
was no help for it, and I had to content myself 
with taking hurried notes, in the intervals of the 
storms, all day long. It so happened that some 
Scotch merchants were buying ponies for expor- 
tation in this neighbourhood, so I had ample 
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me, and some brandy, spare girths, &c, found 
their way into the travelling boxes. 

Mr. Thorgrimsen appeared really sorry that 
I did not make a longer stay, but on explaining 
that my sole reason for wishing to push on was 
the little time at my disposal, he said he would 
not detain me, but exacted a promise to call 
upon him again on our return if we came within 
a days journey. 

So on Wednesday morning, after the stirrup- 
cup and all the good wishes of this kind family, 
Bjarni and I again were on the move. We were 
bound for Oddi, the residence of a priest lying (as 
the crow flies) about thirty miles off, but from the 
route we had to adopt, verging upon twice that 
distance. It was the hardest days journey we 
had yet had, as the rivers were all much flooded, 
and the bogs in a most flourishing condition. For 
the first twenty miles the riding was certainly 
good, excepting in one instance, where my guide 
nearly "shuffled off this mortal coil" with his 
boots on, by riding into the middle of some quick- 
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iiiohh. How the white horse got him out of it I 
ain't think. Thev seemed to me to be both sink- 
ing ut the rate of twenty miles an hour. How- 
evtT, alls well that ends well, and we rode on 
rapidly till we came to the river Thjdrsi, one of 
tlir largest in the country. Its size can be 
inmginod, for it took us more than one hour to 

ITONN it. 

Tin 1 first half we rode through, getting from 
sandbank to sandbank (only two of which were 
viable), the others being two or three feet under 
wati^r. AftoV wading, swimming, and splash- 
ing for alxmt twenty minutes we got into the 
middle of the river on a long, black piece of 
quaking gravel, all around us water as far as we 
could Nee, bounded by the long, low line of coast. 
I eonfoss to feeling rather nervous, for before us 
ran the deep half-mile of torrent, flooded by the 
melting snow from the interior, roaring and whirl- 
ing as it dashed along. 

Far away we could see the boat coming to us 
with some drovers, who were bringing across a 
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herd of ponies. They were all loose, and we 
watched them with the greatest interest, as from 
specks on the water they gradually grew larger in 
approaching us, till we could make out then- 
frightened faces and hear their terrible snorting 
as they swam across the rushing current. They 
came out much exhausted, but otherwise none the 
worse. There were considerably more than forty 
of them, and, strange to say, there was not a 
single casualty. 




When the boat had arrived we put in the 
saddles and baggage, and prepared to start. The 
cords which fastened the horses were held from 
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the stern, Bjarni taking two and I the other. As 
we shoved off I took a longing look at the mud- 
bank and a shuddering one at the water, and said, 
" Have you ever lost horses crossing a river ?" 

"Often." was the brief reply. 

I said not a syllable more till some fifteen 
minutes afterwards, when we were once more safe 
on land. 

The horses swam remarkably well, especially 
" Battle," and though the waves broke over their 
faces every two or three seconds they held on with 
undiminished pluck. 

We again mounted, and after many, many 
miles of riding, and getting across two more small 
rivers, at length reached Oddi, where Mr. Jonson, 
the clergyman, took us in. 

We had left Eyrarbakki at half-past twelve in 
the morning, and it was not until half-past eight 
that we reached the end of our day's journey. I 
was delighted to find that our friend the priest had 
some capital grass, which he gave me the run of 
for the horses. Poor things. We were always 
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more anxious about them than about ourselves ; 
for food of some kind we were always sure of, but 
their meals depended entirely on the quality of 
soil over which we happened to be travelling at 
the time. 

The little house at Oddi was exceedingly com- 
fortable, the food good, the bed clean, our host 
kindness itself. All this we were very grateful 
for ; but to make the evening complete, I found, 
to my intense joy, a Shakespeare lying in a dusty 
corner. I had brought no books with me, fearing 
they might tend to idleness, so that, on discover- 
ing this treasure, my delight was great. 

During the night my old enemy the rain fell in 
torrents, and the wind worked itself into a fury. 
I was in hopes that the force of the tempest would 
have spent itself ere day, but was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for all the sketching accomplished 
on the Thursday morning was done from the 
window of the little sitting-room, under the serious 
disadvantage of almost utter darkness. I amused 
myself, usually on wet days, by attempting con- 
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vereation with every one, and as hour by hour my 
ears grew more accustomed to Bjarni's English, 
he soon helped me to make some progress in 
Icelandic. On this occasion I made desperate 
efforts to talk with the son of our host, who was 
physician to the district and had spent some 
years in Copenhagen. He was exceedingly good- 
natured over my blunders, and produced a Danish- 
English phrase-book, which helped us along consi- 
derably. 

I shall always remember the kindness of both 
father and son. They begged me to stay a week 
with them, an invitation I was very sorry to refuse. 
When leaving on the Friday morning, Mr. Jonson 
positively refused to allow me to give compensa- 
tion to any member of his household. 

As Friday was a fine day, we determined to 
take advantage of it, and put off our journey 
until night; so in the morning I worked at a 
sketch of the white horse, and afterwards took a 
little view of Thryhriningr (the three-corner of the 
Nj&la). Our next destination, Kross, lav some 
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miles away, down on the extreme south coast, and 
as the distance was by no means great, we deter- 
mined to ride over quietly in the evening. 

The air was exquisite and our ride delicious. 
We passed through the sweetest scenery I had yet 
come across in Iceland, — a lovely valley sweeping 
up the country for miles upon miles in the direc- 
tion of Hlidarend6 (Gunnars home), and leading 
on and on up to the dim, mysterious, snow-peaks 
in the extreme distance ; the whole picture inter- 
spersed with perfect cities of lava — stern, wild, 
and magnificent. 

At ten o'clock in the evening we reached the 
far-famed Bergthorsvholl, the most interesting of 
all the scenes connected with the Nj&la. It was 
here that Njalwas burnt by his relentless enemies, 

nearly 900 years ago. This was one of the places 
that I had come from England to see, and here it 
was at last. 

The modern hovels that occupy the site of the 
old dwelling lie side by side upon a mound, which 
rises from the bank of the river Afall, the only 
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little eminence in a wild, desolate plain. I went 
down the slope of this hill, and saw with much in- 
terest the little hollow where the burners hid their 
horses, and the small bog or quick moss called 
Kari-tiorn, where K&ri extinguished his burning 
clothes when he escaped from the awful conflagra- 
tion. They say that many ashes and charred 
turfs and stones were turned up during the altera- 
tion of one of the sheds, but that everything that 
saw the light was immediately bought up -by the 
roving Englishmen who make pilgrimages to this 
most interesting spot. When the exploration was 
finished I entered one of the cottages, and was 
very heartily welcomed. 

I had had some thoughts, half an hour pre- 
viously, of sleeping at Bergthorsvholl, but dis- 
covered that this (the one habitable house) con- 
tained but one habitable room, seemingly in a 
chronic state of darkness, and as near as one could 
judge about ten feet long by six wide. I can't say 
that I saw any one in this place, but felt seven 
or eight. The air one might have cut in slices 
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with a knife, it was so dense, and as for the one 
bed, on which they made me repose (as the seat of 
honour), I trembled as I lay on it. 

It was a most remarkable fact, that one of our 
party invariably entered a room with a hideous 
expression upon his countenance and a great many 
forcible remarks upon his lips. He then sat down 
and rubbed his head. The explanation consists in 
the fact that the passage leading into the interior 
of each cottage is made of turf and lava blocks, 
with no lighting whatsoever, and that the cross 
beams of the doors and the supports of the roof 
are seldom more than five feet from the ground, 
and that in the impenetrable darkness mysterious 
bumpings would be heard, owing to the fearful 
concussions of this person's head against these un- 
sympathetic obstructions. That was me. 

Coffee was soon handed round, backed up by 
skier and new milk, for in the meanest shelty in 
Iceland these three things are always obtainable. 
The first is generally very fair indeed. The weak 
point in the bill of fare is the almost total absence 
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But there axe limits to even the coarseness of 
hunger. Some things I could not put up with, 
and though half starving, have turned away from 
in disgust. I remember on one occasion riding 
up to a farm, cold, wet, and famished, and, find- 
ing that there was nothing but black bread to 
eat, complained bitterly. Immediately an unfor- 
tunate sheep was dragged up to the door, kicking 
and struggling, and the owner thereof, making 
imaginary slices at the animal with his finger, said 
he would cut a beautiful chop from here or from 
there, in about ten minutes, if I would only 
wait. 

But on this occasion at Bergthorsvholl the 
fare was not so bad. The surroundings were deci- 
dedly dirty, but the food, though coarse, was good 
of its kind, and the hospitality of the cottagers 
beyond all praise. Very fortunately, who should 
come into the house, but the priest of Kross 
(the place we were bound for), and when he heard 
we were strangers, and the object of our journey, 
immediately offered to show us the nearest way to 
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his own house, which he placed at my disposal for 
an unlimited time. 

The kindness of these Icelanders may read like 
romance, but it is strictly true. I am quite aware 
that when Englishmen travel in parties, and keep 
(as they invariably do) exclusively to themselves, 
rarely taking the trouble to exchange a word with 
a native, that for a little assistance or lodging, 
they have to pay a fair price. With me it was 
utterly different ; they saw that I was alone, with 
no stores, but one man, and three horses; and 
they treated me like a prince. 

When we had saddled the horses, we bade our 
friends good night, and rode off down the river 
bank: the priest leading the way. We pushed on 
rapidly for some time, and then turned sharp to the 
left, across the water. The river at this point was 
more than half-a-mile wide, and by the time we 
had crossed it, we were all pretty well wet through. 
We then entered on a long, low plain, nothing but 
one continuous morass, stretching away without a 
single break to the sea-coast. Our hosts house 
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stood on a slight bank, a few feet higher than the 
surrounding bogs ; a more dreadful situation for a 
dwelling was never seen. How tired I was that 

night; I believe I fell asleep as I rolled off my horse. 

« 

On Saturday morning when we awoke, we 
found the house far more comfortable than we had 
imagined ; my bed, indeed,' so much so, that I 
could not bear the idea of leaving it for a long 
time. But by ten o'clock, Bjarni and I were once 
more in the saddle, as I was very anxious to have 
a good sketch of Bergthorsvholl, from this side of 
the River A fall, and within an hour we were on 
the spot. Whilst I worked, my guide slept, and 
the horses grazed, and strange to say, although this 
was usually the state of affairs on these occasions, 
they were always more tired afterwards than I. 

On our return I made a drawing of the West- 
mann Islands, and a great deal of trouble it 
gave me, as the effect changed every few minutes. 
An Iceland gentlemain, Mr. Tomsen, who was 
staying at Kross, attempted to go over to his 
store on the islands towards six o'clock in the 
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evening, but had to give up all idea of doing so, 
as the wind was very high, and his little boat 
anything but equal to the twelve miles of danger- 
ous sea that divides them from the mainland. 
He was one of those extraordinarily jolly men one 
meets with about twice in a lifetime, and though 
he spoke with such unusual rapidity that I could 
not understand more than half he said, such was 
the force of his own most genial, uncultivated 
manner, his boisterous good humour, and his 
tremendous laugh, that we fell in with each other 
perfectly, and parted with unfeigned regret. 
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THIED WEEK. 

This day was most interesting to me, on 
account of being able to witness the confirmation 
which took place in the little church of Kross. I 
was very - fortunate in being present at such a 
ceremony, as they are of rare occurrence in such a 
thinly-peopled country. From ten o'clock till 
twelve, country people kept pouring in from all 
sides, mounted on every description of horse. In 
each family, the father usually rode first, then 
the wife (astride) with the baby behind her, 
holding on round her waist, then the more capable 
youngsters, generally in couples, two to every 
horse. When they had arrived at the church, 
the horses were turned loose or hobbled, and the 
owners betook themselves to worship. I should 
think that on the moor, round the building, there 
must have been upwards of two hundred animals 

G 2 
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wandering at their own sweet wills. At twelve 
o'clock we went in, and after an hour of a long 
droning prayer, sung in a most dismal monotone, 
we had a sort of sermon, and then the confirma- 
tion began. 

I was pleased with the appearance of the 
young people who had come to be confirmed, and 
was especially struck with the dress of the girls. 
The Faldr, or head-dress, was a sort of white cap 
of liberty, with a thin gauze veil attached. Their 
dresses were of black wadmal (a kind of coarse 
woollen cloth) ; the skirts were embroidered round 
the bottom with ornamental foliage in blue and 
green ; the bodies were worked with silver round 
the neck, wrists, and back, and exceedingly pretty 
they were. 

When the preliminaries had been gone through 
and the young Icelanders treated to a variety of 
lectures on the same subject by their venerable 
pastor, they were ordered to seat themselves 
round the altar rails, and were subjected to the 
most tremendous cross-examination I ever beheld 
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in my life. There were nineteen or twenty of 
them, and they were victimised to the extent of 
nearly ten minutes apiece. 

Though understanding but little Icelandic, one 
could see they were put through a sort of Cate- 
chism, and that most of the answers had been 
learnt by heart; and it was very interesting to 
watch the various ways in which the various " 
minds stumbled along towards the same end, 
namely, " giving satisfaction. " 

As a rule, their rather blank and expression- 
less faces were drawn into an agonizingly nervous 
look as they answered each question put to them 
in a quaint, mechanical way. But one boy 
was an exception. He pleased me greatly, in 
that he had a covert look of innate intelligence 
which the others lacked, and (what so especially 
charmed me) he evidently knew far less about it 
than any of his brethren ; and the bold way in 
which his native cheek helped him over the stony 
places was truly gratifying to an impartial ob- 
server. He got through better than any one, 
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and I was delighted to see virtue so well re- 
warded 

After more singing and praying and a short 
additional lecture to the confirmed, the service 
terminated, and we left. 

Although the ceremony had been unusually 
long no one seemed to feel in the least degree 
tired or annoyed, for it was the universal custom 
for each member of the congregation to walk out 
of church at least once every half-hour, and when 
refreshed with brandy or what not, come back and 
talk a little with his friends through the window 
of the building, and eventually to resume his seat 
within. Snuff too, was a great resource. The 
horns were passed rapidly from hand to hand, and 
emptied in a most extraordinary way ; the men 
seemed to pour it into their nostrils. I never saw 
anything like it before. All these little things 
took a good deal of solemnity out of the service, 
and made me 2 laugh more than once, but when the 
clergyman stopped in the middle of his blessing to 
spit with great velocity and accuracy, three con- 
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secutive times into the middle of the nave, I could 
keep my countenance no longer, but quietly crept 
out. 

The evening was lovely, and as the congrega- 
tion rode away one by one over the plain, I 
thought I had seldom seen so many interesting 
pictures condensed into half a day. 

Before we retired to bed I was again requested 
to give a specimen of my vocal powers. It seems 
Bjarai had told them of my performances at 
Arnarboeli, so they were very anxious to hear an 
English song. I did my best, and when I found 
they were growing visibly sentimental over a 
funny little air went on the other tack, and tried 
" Jock of Hazeldeane.'' At this, strange to say, 
they roared. Perhaps it was my singing, for 
although I tried to put as much feeling as I was 
capable of into it, they evidently thought it con- 
tained some capital joke. Soon afterwards rum- 
and- water put in a welcome appearance upon the 
board, and I overwhelmed them with "A little 
more cider too.*' 
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When roused on the Monday morning, I dis- 
covered that the rain was hard at work again, 
and was obliged to confine my sketching to the 
house. The different members of the family were 
very busily engaged in some preparation, and 
hurried about the place as if their lives depended 
on it. I became curious to know the cause of so 
much excitement, and was told that a wedding 
was to take place in the little church on the 
following day. A piece of great good luck for me, 
as I wished to see as much as possible of the 
manners and customs of the country, and was 
consequently quite restless until the eventful 
morning arrived. 

A glorious day it was too, that Tuesday. 
Everybody and everything seemed to be in good 
spirits, and the sun graciously shone upon us with 
quite a tropical heat. 

Twelve o'clock was the time fixed for the 
ceremony, so after I had arrayed myself as gor- 
geously as the state of my wardrobe would permit, 
(or, to speak more plainly, when I had combed my 
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hair, and put a coloured handkerchief round my 
neck), I went out of the house to see what was 
going on. Before long I saw sundry little dots on 
the horizon, which rapidly developed into trains 
of horsemen. They came on at good pace, gene- 
rally in parties of five or six, arrayed in every 
variety of Icelandic costume. They appeared far 
jollier tban on the Confirmation day, and seemed 
evidently bent on festivity. As the clergyman 
and all the members of his family were in the 
house busily engaged in getting things in order 
for the approaching guests, I walked down the 
muddy pathway, and played the host with all the 
geniality that I was master of. I could not speak 
much, it is true, but it was a matter not worth 
mentioning, for we got on capitally without it. 
I shook hands with the men, took off my hat to 
the women, and kissed the children, and am proud 
to say the result was perfect. 

This is written with confidence, because Bjarni 
■afterwards told me privately that they had unani- 
mously expressed their approval of me. In fact, 
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he said, they thought me " one very nice." This 
is a gross piece of egotism. 

Troop after troop of friends and relatives gra- 
dually assembled on the green outside the house, 
and many many peculiar toilets did I see gone 
through unflinchingly under the public gaze. If 
any one happened to be rather wet or dirty after 
the long ride, down they sat on the grass and 
changed their stockings in the calmest way pos- 
sible ; and when they had made themselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit, walked 
to the house one after the other. When they had 
refreshed themselves to a great extent with the 
various liquids provided by their spiritual pastor, 
they betook themselves to church, marching out of 
the house in couples, headed by the bride and 
bridegroom, to one of the most dismal songs that 
could be imagined. 

The company were, as usual, in their black 
wadmal dresses, but the bride wore a white faldr 
of imposing proportions. The bridegroom was old 
and rather inclined to be corpulent, but thoroughly 
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good-natured and happy. The bride was young, 
but a decided shrew; I was sorry for the old 
gentleman, though I did congratulate him when 
the operation was over. 

Seeing such a diversity in their ages, I could 
not help calling to mind a passage from that 
worldly-wise book, the Icelandic Edda, "It re- 
quires great good sense to be a skilful lover/' and 
wondered how it applied on this occasion. The 
ceremony, which I watched from the gallery, took 
about three-quarters of an hour, and comprised a 
prayer, hymn, exhortation, and blessing. 

When it was all over, and my old friend indis- 
solubly united to the girl of his choice, the com- 
pany again refreshed themselves, which they con- 
tinued to do on every available opportunity with 
the greatest determination and perseverance. 

The wedding breakfast, or rather dinner (for 
it was fixed for five), was to take place at the 
house of some relative about ten miles oif, and as 
the aforesaid mansion was on my direct road to 
Selja-Land, I rode with the wedding-party so far. 
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We all mounted our horses, and started off to the 
number of about sixty, men, women, and children, 
trotting, galloping, and tumbling, over hills, 
through the water, and into the bogs, amidst 
plenty of good-natured laughter. And talking of 
the children, how they do ride ! Behind me for 
ten miles of most difficult country rode two little 
girls astride, with halters for bridles, on two raw- 
boned Iceland ponies. One was nine years old, 
the other seven, and they went splendidly, and 
enjoyed the journey more than any of us. 

When we reached the farm where the feast 
was to be held we found tents had been erected ' 
to accommodate the numerous company, and in 
one of these (a spacious marquee about four feet 
high, in which we were obliged to sit because we 
simply could not stand) the dinner was prepared. 
The good people much wished me to stop and 
partake thereof but as I wanted to get to Selja 
that evening I rode away with any amount of 
farewells and shaking** of the hand. We had still 
some miles of nasty emmtry to get over, and 
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experienced much difficulty in crossing two rivers 
swollen by the recent rains. As is always the 
case when the floods are high, it was necessary to 
employ a local guide as well as my servant to 
show us the safest way through the water. Thus, 
no less than two men and four horses were almost 
daily necessary to get me across this strange 
country. 

Towards seven o'clock we reached our destina- 
tion, and when we had refreshed ourselves, walked 
out to see the wonderful foss, or waterfall, for 
which the place is celebrated. 

Afterwards, we returned to the house, when 
the owner of the establishment expressed great 
surprise and astonishment at the excellence of my 
horses; and as I had heard many of the same 
remarks at Kross on the previous Sunday, I 
became conscious that my animals procured for me 
an amount of respect that single-handed I could 
lay no claim to, and discovered that the fact of 
being the possessor of a respectable quadruped 
was as much a passport in Iceland as elsewhere. 
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Just before going to bed I suddenly discovered 
that some things had. been left behind at Kross, 
and was obliged to send Bjarni back for them, 
with strict orders to return next day; so I was 
left to do the best I could in a tiny hovel, occupied 
by a kind but shockingly dirty old man, his wife, 
and two grown-up daughters, besides others who 
seemed to have no recognised habitations, but who 
came in and out of the house quite promiscuously. 

As the Americans say, I had " a rough time." 
The dinner was simply uneatable, some hard black 
bread, putrid mutton fat, and rancid cheese. I 
attempted the first with partial success ; the tallow 
I could not face, it was revolting, so fell back 
upon the cheese, which was merely repulsive, and, 
backed up by some tolerable milk and butter, 
managed somehow. After this, things went on 
tolerably till ten o'clock, when the old man, 
pointing to the remains of the feast, and then to 
an old rickety couch in the corner, hinted that I 
should have some supper, and go to bed. The 
first I declined with thanks; the invitation to 
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sleep I would gladly have accepted, but was a 
little embarrassed by the presence of the two 
young ladies, who stood talking to their father in 
the most unconcerned way possible. This went 
on for at least half an hour, when the commander- 
in-chief, having again pointed to the bed, directed 
his daughters to undress me. 

" Well," I said, mentally, " if you are agree- 
able, it does not become me to cry off. I am in 
Iceland, and must do as Iceland does/' 

So, Thorgerthur pulled off my coat, waistcoat, 
and shirt, Auna my riding boots, the old man 
helped me on with my nightgown, and the trans- 
formation was complete. 

Where they slept, poor things, I cannot tell. 
Probably on the earthen floor in the adjoining 
shed. 

They had done all in their power to entertain 
their guest. I thanked them for it heartily in more 
ways than one, but I must say my heart jumped 
when I left that house next day. 

The principal object of rny visit to this district 
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was to make a sketch of Selja Lands Waterfall, 
a magnificent cascade, at least 400 feet high, as 
near as I could judge, and it seemed to me very- 
hard that, after I had ridden so many miles, 
waded through so many rivers, and gone so far 
out of my way to gain my object, that the rain 
should be so determined to stop me. I tried, on 
Wednesday morning, in the intervals of a hurri- 
cane, but had to give in at last; not because I 
objected so much to the rain personally, but 
because my paint did. The> big drops knocked 
the things about terribly, and finally made work 
an impossibility. 

In the evening we moved on a few miles to a 
neighbouring farm, and after a light supper went 
to bed, as there appeared to be but little else 
to do. 

After I had been asleep some hours, and was 
dreaming of all sorts of pleasant things, I Was 
awakened by BjarnL "What is the matter?" I 
said, angrily ; " What do you want to disturb me 
for? Why are you dressed, and covered with 
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mud, and streaming with water, and generally 
objectionable ?" For I perceived that he was the 
source of a large river that was running all over 
the room. I also became aware that all the 
household had just assembled in eveiy stage of 
undress, and were apparently in a panting and 
exhausted condition, though from what cause I 
was unable to discover. 

" I am very sorry/' he said, " but they are 
none of them strong enough." 

" What do you mean ? Are you drunk ? " 

"No," he said; "and they tried for ever so 
long." 

"Speak up, for goodness sake. What have 
you been doing ? " 

"Why," he replied, "I went out to try if the 
river was safe for to-morrow, and had to swim for 
it, and I'm full of water, and my things have all 
swelled, and there's nobody can get my boots off. 
Will you come and try ?" 

If an objectionable thing has to be done, it is 
better to do it at once. I jumped out of bed 

H 
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and got hold of the right foot. Bjarni held on to 
the window-sill, and the whole of the family threw 
themselves upon him to sustain him during the 
approaching trial. There was a brief but exciting 
struggle, enlivened by the shrieks of the Ice- 
landers and the groans elicited from poor Bjarni, 
whose leg was nearly dragged out of joint by the 
opposing forces, when with a " squish " the boot 
came off suddenly, and we all rolled on the ground 
together, to every one's huge delight. 

The next day we left the little farm early, as 
we had determined to ride out to a lovely spot 
called Thorsmork, if possible. So by half-past 
eight o'clock we were in the saddle, and when we 
had secured the services of a farmer to show us 
the way, went off up the valley. 

We were very fortunate in having a good man 
to lead us, as Thorsmork is known to very few. 
It is more than fifty miles from the nearest dwel- 
ling, and is situated in the midst of a perfectly 
desolate valley, surrounded by inaccessible moun- 
tains and precipices covered with eternal ice. The 
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only way to get to it is by waiting until the river 
Markafljot has sunk very low, which it does 
towards the end of the summer; otherwise it 
completely blocks the entrance by its huge volume 
of water. Even in the most favourable times the 
journey is very laborious, as one is forced to keep 
winding in and out amongst the crags which 
tower up on each side through a perfect labyrinth 
of many miles in length. . 

The first part of our journey was through a 
beautiful plain which lay between the mountains. 
It had evidently once been a fertile spot, and 
where the few grass districts still held their own 
the soil seemed rich and the vegetation good ; but 
the farther we rode the more evident it became 
that the snow was doing its work with frightful 
rapidity. Every spring the accumulated masses 
suddenly melt and carry everything before them, 
tearing away whole miles of herbage and covering 
the remainder with rocks, pebbles, and lava-dust. 
It is strange to see how the great strips of green 
have been sliced off the sides of the hills, as if cut 
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with a knife. What made the matter clearer still 
was the fact of our passing the foundations of 
several very old houses in remote parts of the 
place. They must have been of great age, for the 
most perfect of them was built entirely of stone — 
a thing never done now in Iceland. It was the 
old story of life versus climate, and, as is generally 
the case, the latter had got considerably the best 
of it. 

As we drew near the narrow part of the valley 
the riding became dreadfully bad. The numberless 
torrents we had to get over were a great risk and 
trouble. They were all quite narrow, the largest 
being not more than thirty yards across, but the 
great pace at which they run, swollen with melted 
ice and snow, wears the channels very deep, and as 
the water is as thick as treacle, and the bottoms 
are strewn with huge angular blocks of lava, their 
passage is very trying. In the whole day's journey 
we crossed more than forty of these torrents. I 
kept the score upon the pommel of the saddle. 
Some were so bad that on more than one occasion 
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I thought my guide would have been swept away, 
his horse being hardly up to his weight. The 
great thing to beware of was looking at the water. 
You lose your head at once if you do so, as the 
eddies whirl round you so rapidly as to induce 
giddiness. Again, one must always take care that 
the horses do not get their feet fixed between the 
lava crags which cover the bottom, and if such an 
accident should occur, strike out for the bank at 
once, and leave the animals to take care of them- 
selves. To be entangled with a horse in the water 
is a very complicated piece of business., Strange 
as it may read, I would rather cross a dozen ordi- 
narily smooth rivers, getting from sandbank to 
sandbank, than one of these odious little mountain 
torrents. 

Inside of this extraordinary valley the contor- 
tions and shapes assumed by the lava are really 
wonderful On one side can be imagined a line of 
gigantic fortresses running on for miles, and on 
the other great churches and temples mixed up in 
most curious confusion. Above these come the 
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towering crags, topped by precipitous green 
glaciers, piled up and up until they are lost in the 
clouds, and from the junction of rock and ice, 
leaping like rainbows out of the sky, shoot count- 
less waterfalls, making a series of exquisite arches 
as they fall into the valley below. 

At the extreme end of this place lay the object 
I was in search of, " the wood of Thorsmork." 

Between the gigantic rocks come sweeping 
down to the river the loveliest green slopes, some 
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hundreds of them covered with birch-bushes and 
underwood. This is one of the few places of the 
kind in the island, and owing to its extraordinary 
situation and inaccessibility, it is deemed one of 
the Bights of the country. 

After I had made a slight sketch we rode back, 
and saw on our way "the largest tree in Iceland. " 
It is a mountain ash, and stands on the edge of a 
tremendous chasm, completely sheltered from the 
weather by huge lava cliffs. It is at least thirty 
feet high!!! 

And now comes a curious question. How did 
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that tree get there ? I had ridden at least four 
hundred miles about the country previously, and 
on my return must have accomplished as many 
more, and during the whole period never saw any- 
thing but dwarf birch and willow, averaging from 
one to five feet ; not a symptom of another ash 
tree. 

At the bottom of one of the bare hill sides, 
where all the earth had been carried down by the 
snow, the guide told us to dismount, in order to 
see some men's bones. He said that a battle had 
been fought there in Nj&Ts time, and that of late 
years the relics of the slain had been brought to 
light by the torrent (everything happened in 
NjaTs time according to the Icelanders). A good 
many must here have received their quietus, for 
within ten yards I picked up three femurs, a 
humerus, and two occipital bones, besides many 
fragments ; and farther on the place was strewn 
with them. We took a few teeth as remem- 
brances from one of the crumbling jawbones, and 
pushed on again for home. We had one more 
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torrent to cross, almost worse than any of the 
previous ones, and as we reached the water Bjarni 
turned round to me with the following words of 
comfort and consolation, "Mind you, mind you; 
men dead here often. " 

We were thoroughly tired out when we reached 
the farm, and no wonder, for we had been eleven 
hours in the saddle exclusive of rests. 

The two following days I spent in sketching 
various things about the house, and on Saturday 
afternoon devoted some hours to shoeing my 
horses. The rough riding of the past week had 
knocked their feet about terribly, and I began to 
be a little afraid lest they might break down 
altogether. 

- In the evening I was again requested to sing 
by the young ladies of the household, and agreed 
to do so on the condition that they should give 
me some Iceland songs in return. They were very 
shy about it at first, but when the ice was once 
broken I had the greatest difficulty in getting 
them to stop. I thought they would have gone 
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on all night. Even good music in excess is some- 
times fatiguing. I had to endure for an unlimited 
period some of the most excruciating noises I ever 
recollect to have heard, and the best of it was, 
poor things, they thought they were giving me 
the liveliest satisfaction. I had not the heart to 
undeceive them. 
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FOURTH WEEK. 

Sunday, 30$. • 

In the morning I made a small study, and 
after a very tolerable meal and many good wishes, 
we rode otf. All went well until we came to the 
river Markafljot, which happened to be very 
much flooded. Not liking to attempt a swim 
under the circumstances, we rode on down* the 
bank for some miles, and fortunately found a 
house. 

Knocking at the door, we asked, " Is the river 
very deep V « Very," said a voice from the inside. 

" Is there a man who will show us a ford ?" we 
asked again. 

" No," was the reply, " both Jon and Olavr are 
up in the mountains, but one of the girls will do 
quite as well. Here, Thora, go and show the 
Englishman the way." 
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Immediately an exceedingly handsome young 
woman ran out, and nodding kindly to me, went 
round to the back of the house, caught a pony, 
put a bridle on it, and not taking the trouble to 
fetch a saddle, vaulted on to its bare back and 
sitting astride, drove her heels into its sides and 
galloped oft* down the river bank as hard as she 
could go, shouting for us to follow. 

We became naturally rather excited at such a 
display of dash, on the part of such a pretty girl, 
and started off immediately in chase. But though 
we did our utmost to catch her, she increased her 
distance hand over hand. There was no doubt 
about it, she had as much courage as ever we 
could boast of, and in point of horsemanship was a 
hundred years a-head of either of us. 

For about half a mile we rattled along, 
when suddenly she pulled up short on a sand 
bank. 

" You can cross here," she said, " but you must 
be careful; make straight for that rock right 
over there, and when you have reached it you 
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will be able to see the cairn of stones we built to 
show the landing place." 

" All right," I said, "good bye." 

She looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
said, "111 come through with you, it will be 
safer." 

" Good gracious, Bjarni, don't let her come," I 
said, " she is sure to be drowned, and I can't get 
her out with all these heavy clothes on ; tell 
her to go back." 

But before I was half way through the sen- 
tence, she had urged her horse into the water, and 
in a moment was twenty yards into the river ; of 
course we followed as quickly as possible, and 
after a great deal of splashing, reached the middle 
of the flood, 

"Now," she said, bringing her horse up abreast 
with mine, and pointing with her whip, " there's 
the mark." 

The water was running level with the horses' 
withers, and it was only by lifting their heads 
very high that they could keep their noses clear. 
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" Good bye," she said, " God bless you," and 
before I was quite aware of it, kissed me on the 
cheek. 

I was about to return the compliment, but she 
was gone, and a few minutes later we saw her a 
mere speck in the distance galloping over the 
plain. 

Kissing in Iceland is a custom similar to 
shaking hands here. I had thought nothing of it 
in ordinary situations, but a kiss in the midst of 
boundless waters was, to say the least of it, 
strange. It was certainly the wettest one 1 ever 
had in my life. 

Towards the afternoon we reached a small 
farm lying under one of the spurs of Eyja Fialla 
Jokull, and determined to stay there for the night. 

As it was still very light, I got out my mate- 
rials and began to work to the intense admiration 
and astonishment of the people in the house. 
They were a good deal pleased with my painting 
in monochrome, but when I began retouching an 
oil sketch, their interest visibly rose. The " cobalt 
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blue " amused them, the " emerald green," caused 
much excitement, but on the first appearance of 
the "chrome yellow," shrieks of delight went 
round the room. 

Just before going to bed, I discovered outside 
the house an English pick-axe and some cart 
wheels. This seemed so extraordinary in a country 
where both are unknown, that I asked where 
they had come from, and of what use they were. 
The farmer gave me to understand, as nearly 
as I <Jould judge, harassed as I was by Bjarnis 
had English, and my execrable Icelandic, that 
they were part of the cargo of an English vessel, 
that had beeh wrecked some time previously on 
the southern coast. For all I know the circum- 
stances of the catastrophe may have been most 
heartrending, but my partial understanding of the 
story put the whole thing in a most ludicrous 
light. I believe he said that the ship was laden 
with materials for working the sulphur mines, and 
that one winter's night, the leader of the expe- 
dition found himself ashore in Iceland, but not 
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quite in the way he had originally intended, as his 
sole companions, out of the entire ship's company, 
consisted of two able seamen, the pick -axe, and 
the cart-wheels. When he found that he had 
met with a decided failure, nothing daunted, he 
determined to make the best of it, and on the 
following day, held an impressive auction in the 
presence of the few inhabitants of the district, and 
disposed of his effects, with much ceremony, to 
one or two enterprising speculators, who had not 
the remotest idea of the use of their purchases. 
When all things were satisfactorily completed, he 
pushed on to Reykjavik, This is very probably 
quite a mistaken account, but it is what I gathered 
from our voluble host, and I could not help 
laughing heartily, to think of the solemnity 
of the proceedings as described by the farmer, 
and of the grave Englishman, sitting on a barrel, 
and knocking down his large and varied assort- 
ment of goods to the bidding of the innocent 
natives. 

On Monday morning we rode off early to 
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Hlidarend6, the most sacred spot in all the country 
to any one conversant with Gunnar's life. I was 
very anxious to make a correct sketch of the place, 
and was determined to spare no pains to accom- 
plish it. Ever since reading the Njala, many 
months previously, I had been burning with im- 
patience to see the home of the noblest man in all 
Icelandic history — his home, indeed, in death as 
well as life, —and to try and realize for myself the 
circumstances of the last dreadful scene in his 
eventful career. 

We found the site of the house, as described in 
the Saga, situated upon the side of a range of low 
green hills, very still, very quiet, and utterly 
desolate and forgotten. 

Beneath runs the river Thvera. We climbed 
up the slope and sat down under the shadow of 
the poor hovels that stand by the old dwelling, 
behind which we could trace distinctly the walls 
of the " Salr," or ancient hall. Far away in front 
of us we beheld the great waste plain that sweeps 
uninterruptedly down to the coast. All that had 
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once been the most exquisite grass lands in the 
country, all that had been one of the sweetest 
scenes in the whole wide land was now but dust 
and ashes, and where Gunnar's cornfield had 
bloomed in all security there was nothing but a 
waste of waters and shifting sand. 

The volcanoes of Kotlugia and Skaptar Jokiill 
have desolated the one, and the river Thvera the 
other. 

This wilderness was of all places in the world 
the most touching to me. It really seemed as if 
the beauty of the spot had cared to exist no 
longer since the hero was dead, and had let the 
elements work their destruction upon the scene, to 
obliterate it utterly, and to leave, like its master, 
but a memory behind. 

It was along that plain of cinders that Gunnar 
rode with his brother to join the ship that was to 
bear him away into exile an outlawed man. It 
was from yonder hillock that he turned back to 
take a last look at the beautiful valley, his home- 
stead, the river, and the fields of waving corn. It 
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was there that his resolution failed him, he 
burst into tears, and turned home again — to his 
death. 

I walked a little higher up the bank, and when 
I had found a favourable spot, commenced sketch- 
ing. I had not been at work long when an old 
man joined me, and pulling a worn edition of the 
Saga out of his pocket, began to read to me of 
Gunnar's death. He read how his enemies had 
set out that autumn evening, and, after decoying 
the faithful dog Samr out of the house, had 
attacked Gunnar in overwhelming numbers, and 
slain him cruelly on his own threshold ; of the 
awful loss the assassins sustained in the attack, of 
the wounds and death the hero dealt amougst 
them ere he fell, and of the dastardly conduct of 
his wife Hallgerda, who refused to plait him a 
bowstring of her hair when he was in his last 
extremity. 

When the old man had finished reading I took 
the book from his hand, and found it to be written 
in double columns, Icelandic upon one side and 
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Latin upon the other, probably translated by a 
native clergyman. 

# We then pushed on up the hill for some little 
distance, and found a cairn. 

" It v is Gunnar's grave," said the old man. 
" Here they buried him ; and beneath yon boulder 
of lava-rock they put his bright clothes and 
armour, and no one has dared to touch them to 
this day. But though his body was laid here in 
its grave, his spirit rested not in the stony 
chamber, for on the starlit nights the war songrf 
he had sung in life were heard again upon the 
hillside, and magic lights were seen to burn within 
the cairn. ,, 

How strange it all seemed. The stern reality 
of the story; the romantic incidents connected 
with the place ; the splendid qualities and chival- 
rous courage of the man. And what remained ? 
An old-world legend and this heap of battered 

stones. 

* * * * « # 

I picked some little flowers from the mossy 
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bank, and after packing up the sketch, rode on to 
Breithabolstadt. The clergyman who occupied the 
farm was absent when we arrived, but his sisfcer 
welcomed us heartily, and made us exceedingly 
comfortable. With one thing I was especially 
delighted, the quantity of excellent pasture ; for 
my poor horses were considerably gone off in point 
of personal appearance during the last few days. 

As my sketch of Hlidarend^ was taken from 
the higher ground, and did not include the mag- 
"nificent landscape which lay behind the farm, I 
rode out the next morning up the valley in search 
of a favourable position for a picture. When I 
had ridden about three miles I found the exact 
spot I wanted, and as all around was lava-dust 
and rock, without a vestige of food for the animals, 
told Bjarni to go back to the farm and let them 
have the advantage of the pasture. " I will walk 
back in the evening.' ' 

" Very well," said Bjarni. " Good bye." 
I then fell to work, little knowing of the thrill- 
ing adventure that was in store for me. 
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The wind was so excessively high that I was 
obliged to sit in the tiny doorway of a turf sheep 
house, in order to keep my board steady. I sup- 
pose I must have been engaged about two hours, 
and was thoroughly engrossed with my work, 
when I became conscious, firstly, of the noise of 
something rapidly approaching, and then of a 
series of the most terrific bellowings I ever heard 
in my life. I looked up, much alarmed, and saw 
one of the savage little brindled bulls coming up 
the hill at me as fast as possible, his eyes glaring 
savagely, and his tail in the air. I dropped my 
brushes and crept inside the hut, and the brute, 
close at my heels, attempted to follow. Fortu- 
nately, the doorway was much too narrow ; so, 
after a good deal of pushing and blustering and 
tearing the turf with his horns, he left off trying 
to force an entrance, and contented himself with 
marching up and down outside. Meanwhile, al- 
though I felt excessively frightened, I was won- 
dering how on earth I was going to get away, for 
my friend outside seemed so determined on a 
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closer acquaintance, that every now and then he 
put his head in at the doorway, and gave me the 
benefit of an additional bellow. 

The place was so dark that I could see no 
weapon of any kind for some time, but eventually 
found a heavy log of pine wood, which I thought 
might prove useful. I was only too conscious that 
if it was to be a case of strength, I should be 
nowhere, so determined to try the effect of a 
surprise. I took the log in both hands and crept 
up close to the entrance, and waited till, in a 
careless moment, he had turned his back to me, 
sprang out, and hit him inside the hock a most 
convulsive blow, and instantly bobbed back again 
into the hovel. 

The effect was tremendous. Almost paralyzed, 
and with his leg drawn up in the direst agony, he 
staggered a few paces, fell on his knees, and gro- 
velled in the sand ; and as I sat in my little 
fortress peace flowed into my soul. A moment 
after he rose, cast one terrified look round ; but 
there being no foe visible, he evidently thought he 
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was the victim of an enchantment, and uttering 
one long and hideous yell of concentrated anguish, 
bolted off into the wilderness, and, thank good- 
ness, I have not seen him since. 




I walked back to supper a sobered man. Just 
before entering the farmyard I met Bjarni, and 
told him of my escape. " Oh," he said, " it would 
have been all right. If he had killed you, we 
should not have let you He out there. We'd have 
put you in the churchyard up yonder quite pro- 
perly. " Consolation. 

The next day we left Breithabolstadt at eleven 
o'clock, in order to reach the nearest farm to the 
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foot of Hekla before evening. The weather looked 
merely stormy when we started, but before we had' 
ridden five and twenty minutes the storms con- 
centrated themselves into one continuous hurri- 
cane, which lasted without the slightest intermis- 
sion for seven hours, five of which we had the full 
benefit of, as it was not till half-past four that we 
reached our destination, Selsund. . And now I 
come to think of it, how relative is comfort. 
During our mid-day halt, amidst the pouring rain, 
cold though I was, and perfectly wet through, I 
thought sitting under the shelter of a mass of 
lava, and drinking cold coffee out of a dirty beer 
bottle, the very climax of earthly happiness. As 
we came across the tops of a range of desolate 
hills, without the smallest warning, my horse sunk 
suddenly into some quick moss, and in a moment 
was up to the points of his shoulders. I threw 
myself off and rolled away, fortunately in time. 
In a little while he struggled out, very black and 
exhausted, but otherwise none the worse. 

When we reached the farm we put on what 
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dry things we had, and dried the others over the 
fire, in a little hovel used for shoeing the horses, 
and very black they became in consequence. I 
laughed to think of what my civilized friends 
would have said to see me (a dirty and begrimed 
individual) sitting before a forge-fire with nothing 
on but my shirt, in a perfectly black hut, about 
six feet by four, drying my blanket- coat and 
roasting myself at the same time ; whilst my 
servant, equally wet and dirty, assisted me by 
blowing the bellows. 

I slept that night, on a deal box, in my clothes, 
stiffened by the dry mud until they resembled 
armour. And oh, what a feast the fleas had from 
the time I lay down until I rose next day. 

On Thursday I put up my fly-rod for the first 
time, and made a desperate attempt to catch some 
fish in the brook, but failed signally for the very 
obvious reason that there were none there. We 
started for Hekla before mid-day, and reached the 
foot of the mountain after about an hour's riding. 
Although the sun was shining brightly, there was 
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the usual fog on the summit, so remembering the 
advice of an Iceland gentleman, who had strongly- 
urged upon me the absurdity of going to the top 
to see nothing, I merely inspected the effects of 
the last eruption. 

This Icelander had very sensibly remarked 
" that travellers in Iceland are invariably anxious 
to ascend Hekla because it 1 is the fashion. Now 
there is no more desolate and uninteresting place 
in the whole Island, for even on a clear day, which 
is a great rarity, the view is nothing to speak of, 
and after coming from the loveliest spot in the 
country, Thorsmork, it is sheer waste of time. ,, 
As for the ascent being surrounded by perils, I 
can distinctly affirm to the contrary ; for within a 
week after I left, three young Scotch ladies went 
up to the top, and thought nothing of it. 

At a little farm-house under the rocks we 
picked up a farmer, and under his guidance 
started off to see the latest of the lava streams. 

" For many years previous to 1845," he told 
us, "the country round the mountain had con- 
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tained good grass, but in the Septeniber of that 
year the lava was thrown up out of the crater, 
like torrents of water, amidst the most tremen- 
dous fire and smoke. So great were the quantities 
of it, and so vast the streams, that they ran like 
great serpents over the land, and cooled in solid 
hills, of fantastic and desolate appearance, with a 
belt of arid black sand of great extent round each 
of them." 

Whilst we stood on one of these natural 
temples, the guide pointing to a little spot of 
green, in the midst of which we could see the 
remains of an old farm-house, all surrounded by a 
perfect city of lava, said, "In that place I was 
born ; it was my father's house ; and these heaps 
of stone cover what was once one of the loveliest 
farms in all Iceland. I was sixteen years old 
then, and we had to fly for our lives." 

" The noise and rumblings made by the ground 
were terrible. A man was actually killed by a 
stone, thrown up by the eruption, even so far off 
as the west coast. The fish were destroyed by the 
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heat of the rivers, the coasts were covered with 
wrecks; in fact, it seemed to affect everything. 
One of the strangest sights was to see the fields 
swell up into hills as the lava rushed along under- 
ground. " 

"Though my farm (the nearest of all to its 
foot) is a great distance from the mountain, I 
sometimes feel very nervous even now, as lately 
steam has heen seen escaping in several places, and 
the earth on the summit is quite hot enough to 
burn one's boots." 

When I had taken some specimens of lava, we 
dismissed our guide and rode off to Skal. As we 
had had nothing to eat since breakfast, we asked 
the people at the little house lying under the hill- 
side for some dinner. They were most willing to 
do all in their power to satisfy us, and gratified 
though I was at their open-handed hospitality, I 
felt considerably embarrassed by the number of 
extraordinary substances included unwittingly in 
the bill of fare. Some time previously I had dis- 
covered that the cottagers make their butter on 
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the same principle as we do our mortar, that is 
with plenty of cow's-hair in it, but it was not until 
this occasion that I was favoured with ivool in the 
bread. I had commenced my dinner very rave- 
nously, and was eating in a great hurry, when I 
discovered that I had a supply of worsted in my 
throat, amply sufficient to make a pair of the very 
largest and thickest winter mittens that any one 
could possibly desire. This put me out, as I ran a 
considerable risk of choking myself, and I rather 
sarcastically informed my host that " there must 
be considerably more wool in Iceland than in any 
other part of Europe, for in England we certainly 
could not afford to take it internally, but reserved 
it for outward application in the shape of cloth 
and flannel." 

When the inner man was reinvigorated by 
successive doses of corn brandy and high meat, we 
caught our horses and pushed on for Asum. The 
only obstacle that lay in our way was my old 
Mend the Thjorsi, the accursed Thjorsl The 
evening, strange to say, grew very dusk, almost 
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English in its density, and by ten o'clock, when 
we had reached the sandbanks, the opposite side of 
the river was but barely visible. 

If any person wishes to find out of what human 
voices are capable, I would recommend a river-side 
at midnight, the only shelter available fifteen 
miles away, the wind blowing knife-blades, and 
just a chance of a ferryman somewhere on the 
opposite shore ! 

How we yelled and signalled ! how we screamed 
and raved ! Just as we were about to give up in 
despair, after a long half-hour's exertion, we saw a 
boat coming over, and rejoiced accordingly. As 
the river in this part of the country runs between 
two high walls of rock, and is not more than half 
its average width, the waters are proportionately 
rapid and the current very strong. When the boat 
came near we saw that it was pulled by a single 
man. He had very hard work to get across, and 
was much exhausted when he reached us, as he 
had been carried a considerable distance down 
stream, and was obliged to pull back again. 
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The little boat was ho absurdly small that both 
Bjarni and I agreed that it would be far safer to 
make two journeys; so I went first with the 
baggage and Baddies, and after some very hard 
pulling, during which time the great waves broke 
all over me and half filled the boat, arrived 
safely on the other side. The man then put back 
for Bjarni, and I sat down on a stone to watch the 
proceedings, for I felt very anxious about my 



I saw them start, and for half way across all 
seemed well ; but when they entered the rapids, 
the boat began to spin, and the horses went down, 
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one after the other. Again I saw them come up, 
but much farther off than before, and perceived 
they were drifting down the stream at a great 
pace. Farther and farther they were hurried on 
till they rounded a bend in the river, and the 
rocks hid them from view. I was in a great state 
of mind, I must confess — not for Bjarni or the 
boatman, as I knew the boat would ride the 
waves well when free, and that they were in no 
danger whatsoever, but I thought that when they 
found themselves almost dragged under by the 
horses they might be forced to cut them loose. 

So when I saw them disappear round the 
point I pulled all the baggage together in a heap, 
and started off down the bank as hard as I could 
go, through a sort of valley of rocks, climbing, 
slipping, and tumbling. After about half a mile 
of this work, I arrived panting at the next bend 
of the river, and to my great joy espied my three 
poor nags lying down upon a sand-bank, quite 
exhausted. 

I waded out to them, and led them ashore. 
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They were so glad to find themselves on land 
again, and showed their satisfaction at the sight of 
me by many uncouth antics. The boat was still 
some distance put, and it was a considerable 
time before the dripping voyagers could make a 
landing. 

I had seldom felt so completely satisfied, as I 
did when we were riding safely over the moorland 
once more, and all the bothers and anxieties of the 
river were left behind. Bjarni told me that he 
thought he must have lost two of the horses, and 
said we had been very fortunate. About half-past 
eleven we reached the farm-house at Asum, and as 
it was so late, and every one gone to bed, we were 
obliged to shout and hammer at the door for some 
time before the owner of the place appeared. He 
was not at all put out by our unexpected arrival, 
but gave us an excellent supper, and laughed and 
talked heartily with us whilst we ate, and finally 
shook me down a capital bed in the corner. 

As the country round the farm-house abounded 
in trout-streams, I set off on Friday morning to 
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broke it. It took me nearly an hour to repair 
damages. Strange, apathetic creatures these lads 
were : they seemed equally indifferent to security 
and danger. I had not resumed operations very 
long after the accident, when I got my hook fixed 
in some stones at the bottom of one of the largest 
waterfalls in the gill, a place where the water 
ran so strongly and boiled so furiously, that it was 
with great difficulty we could talk to one another 
on account of the noise. I turned to one of my 
small satellites and said, 

" I must break it, I suppose ?" meaning the 
gut. 

He did not even take the trouble either to answer 
me or take off his coat, but deliberately walked 
into the water, which was nearly to his shoulders, 
and holding himself up with great difficulty by a 
slippery boulder, managed to release the line. 
This done, he walked out and sat down on his 
original seat, a lump of lava, just as if he had 
never moved. He did not even take the trouble 
to wring the water from his clothes. 

k2 
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Later on in the day an incident occurred, 
which has given me a considerable horror of pre- 
cipices, 

I was going down a very steep bit of rock, 
.step by step, holding on by the little projections, 
and had stopped to rest about halfway. The boys, 
who were some little distance behind, concluded 
I had reached the bottom, as they could not see 
mo, and began to descend. As they clambered 
oarolossly over some big boulders, they managed 
in Homo mysterious manner to dislodge them. I 
hoard the rush of something behind me, and 
immediately after was struck in the side by a 
Mtono, which knocked me from the lava ledge I 
was Hitting on, down to the next one. It was the 
most fortunate accident, for in the same second, a 
lump of rock, weighing at least half a ton, came 
down the cliff with a roar, and pitching on to the 
very place where I had been sitting, bounded off 
with a tremendous spring into the gulf below. 

I felt dreadfully sick, I must confess, and 
as I was most anxious to get to the bottom 
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without a recurrence of the same sensational per- 
formance, shouted to the boys, that if they moved, 
I should certainly be killed, managed to reach the 
gill without further trouble. The poor boys were 
very sorry, and a good deal alarmed, for they had 
very nearly been carried down themselves. 

Moral. — "In descending ia precipice go last." 
I always shall. 

When I had filled my basket with small fish, we 
rode back home, and got something to eat, and 
afterwards walked across the moors to Stori-Nupur 
to see an extraordinary old Church. 

It certainly was a quaint looking edifice, as 
the side walls were not anything like three feet 
high, and the roof ran up to a very acute angle. 
The whole building (if one may call it so) looked 
like an overgrown ant-hill, and the sheep were 
browsing on the summit. From a distance I had 
seen what I thought to be a very peculiar 
looking turret at the east end, but on closer in- 
spection it proved to be an old ram fast asleep on 
the ridge. 
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The inside of the place was fall of rude 
carving, and every available seat was packed with 




fleeces and dried fish for winter nee. On one of 
tliti wiiIIh was a picture, at least I think it was a 
picture, I am not sure whether it was meant to 
represent " The last Judgment," or " Jonah and 
tlio Whalo," there was so much mystery and 
jiullnimw shadow in it, but I could perceive indica- 
tions of a sea-monster somewhere. I know that 
if my first supposition is correct, and it was a work 
nf art, it must have been by some very old master 
indeed. 

Saturday I remained about the farm and 
sketched hard. Nothing worth remarking took 
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place all day, but in the evening we had a slight 
diversion, as our kind host got thoroughly drunk. 
It was after supper that the idea seemed to strike 
him that he should like to taste my whiskey. I 
must state that he was fairly jovial before I 
acceded to his request and produced my stone 
bottle, for he had previously disposed of the better 
part of a pint of brandy-vin. I gave him the 
bottle. He drew the cork with his teeth, poured 
me out the little schnapps-glass full, and then, 
instead of pouring out one for himself, exclaimed 
" Sk&l " (the usual salutation), put his lips to the 
bottle, and gulped down three or four large 
mouthfuls of strong Scotch whiskey. This was 
all very well, but I found that to every teaspoonful 
that I secured he drank a teacup, for each time he 
wished to drink he made a feint of filling my tiny 
glass, and then drank as deeply as before. A few 
minutes later it became necessary for him to lean 
his back against the wall. Soon afterwards, his 
feet slowly slid from under him, and, with a spas- 
modic grunt of " Skal," he came down full length 
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upon the floor, whence he was afterwards removed 
with some slight difficulty. The principal thing 
I objected to was the ruthless way in which my 
liquor had been appropriated. However, 1 grew 
wiser by experience, and on many other occasions 
have been able to defeat the intended trick, by 
taking the bottle myself and giving my friend the 
glass. 
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FIFTH WEEK. 

Sunday, July 7th. 

In the morning, 
whilst the family were 
at prayers, I went for a 
long ramble by myself, 
as I could neither follow 
their service nor join in 
their excruciating sing- 
ing. After dinner I did 
a deal in horseflesh. I 
felt very like the Scotch- 
man, whose principles 
prevented his bargain- 
ing on the Sabbath, but 
suggested that, " Sup- 
posing it were Monday, 
how much would you 
s.t.w«Uer. give me for the old grey 
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mare?" The fact was, my poor baggage-horse 
had become worse and worse for the past three 
weeks, and the raw upon his back had rendered 
him almost useless, so that each time he had 
occasion to carry the pack-saddle the sore grew 
more and more inflamed. 

I had determined to sell him on the first 
opportunity, as I knew that were he turned loose 
for a week or two he would be as well as ever. 
Now, I was quite aware that, if the animal was 
sound. I could hardly expect to realise more than 
half his cost price, and under the circumstances 
thought T should be fortunate if I got a quarter. 
However, I was extremely fortunate, as my host 
not only jpivo me twenty dollars for him (the raw 
buck included), but put another excellent animal 
at- my disposal until the end of September (if 1 
nhould remain in the country so long). So, poor 
** Sudden Death " was released from his bondage, 
ami I saw him driven out upon the mountains 
with others of his kind. I was glad for his sake, 
jhh>v fellow, but sorry for my own ; for I felt that 
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one of the principal amusements in my long tour 
had left me for ever — my low comedian had made 
his exit. 

The next morning, when I parted from my 
kind entertainer, I gave some hooks to his son to 
assist him in his fishing, and so greatly were they 
appreciated, that I was instantly presented with a 
beautiful pair of long woollen stockings in return. 
After the stirrup-cup we rode off in the direction 
of the geysers, a long day's journey. 

The day was fine, and after a couple of hours' 
fast riding in a very hot sun we reached Hruni, 
where I was blessed with a piece of thorough 
enjoyment in the shape of a bath in the hot well. 
Baths are regarded by the Icelanders more as 
luxuries than necessities, so that my washings 
during my sojourn in the country had been limited 
in the extreme, and when I saw the warm water 
determined to avail myself of the opportunity. 
At a little distance from the boiling spring the 
country people have dug a long trench, and lined 
it with rough stones. It is filled with water to 
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tho depth of about three feet. As the water has 
to run some few yards along the open ground 
hoforo falling into the tank, the temperature is 
just suitinl to bathing. I unpacked one of my 
ho\os» soourod my soap and sponge, and after 
plaoing all my olothos under my mackintosh (for it 
had suddenly commenced raining), jumped into 
I ho Uttli. It was very hot, but very delightful, 
and the most rotinod luxury I ever enjoyed; for 
after ho muoh hardship and fatigue, nothing could 
owhhhI tho delightful reaction produced by the 
warm water. 

\V lion 1 had thoroughly exhausted the novelty 
oft ho Hit nation 1 got Bjarni to dry me with my 
HolittiVY towel, and aft or my toilet was once more 
oomploto rode on to tho geyser, which we reached 
about Uvo o'olook in tho afternoon. As we were 
both tired ami hungry we did not take more than 
a ouwovy glance at the wonderful phenomena 
whioh lay scat toiled round us, comprising hot 
fountains, mud craters, and large and small boiling 
springs, but rode on to the farm of Haukadalr, 
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where we hoped to get food and rest. Food we 
certainly obtained, and of fair quality (for Iceland) : 
as for the " rest," it was a satire upon repose. I 
think I may state with truth that at this house 
my sufferings reached their climax. For the last 
three or four weeks T had become reconciled to the 
ordinary species of flea which is frequently met 
with everywhere in this country, but never before 
had I been the victim of such a terrific onslaught 
as fell to my lot that night. Though dog-tired I 
was awakened at least every ten minutes by these 
horrible brutes, and after killing about half of 
those I could see, used invariably to fall asleep 
again before I had completed my work of destruc- 
tion, only to be again aroused by a worse attack 
than before. The only way that I can account for 
their extreme voracity is by the supposition that 
no Englishman had slept in the neighbourhood for 
some weeks, and that they were positively on the 
verge of starvation owing to the utter impregna- 
bility of the native Icelanders. 

After a hearty breakfast on the following 
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morning we walked out to the geysers, which I 
felt anxious to see, as I had both read and heard 
so much about them. They have been so fre- 
quently described that I shall content myself with 
saying, that wonderful as the appearance of these 
huge cauldrons of boiling water must necessarily 
be to a stranger, and marvellous as the eruptions 
are known to be, I think the aspect of the valley 
below far more interesting. 

On the 9th of July, at about eight o'clock 
in the morning, hundreds upon hundreds of 
jeta of steam, some of great size, were issuing 
from the ground upon all sides, and towards 
the west they appeared to extend along the 
boggy country for more than half a mile. There 
whs no wind, and the steam ascended perpen- 
dicularlv into the air in unbroken columns, 
giving one the idea of being surrounded by an 
army of tall white ghosts. 

As the large geyser showed no signs of an 
eruption, we proceeded to enrage his irritable 
relative the * Strokkr." For about twenty minutes 
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Bjarni and I worked hard cutting big turfs, and 
when a sufficient number had been collected, we 
carried them to the edge of the boiling spring, and 
pushed the whole load over plump into the well. 
In a short time the steam got up thoroughly, and 
after a few preliminary leaps the water shot out of 
the mouth of the spring with tremendous force, 
carrying up the clods of turf at least sixty feet 
into the air. The great sods fell all round us, and 
when we examined them the grass was found to 
be completely cooked. This ebullition was cer- 
tainly very fine, though somewhat laughable, as 
Strokkr seemed so angry, and continued to spit in 
such a spiteful and petulant way, long after the 
first jet of water had subsided. 

When all was over I got out my paint-box and 
began to sketch the large geyser. Simultaneously 
down came the rain. It was very provoking, but 
there was no help for it, and as there was no 
shelter near, 1 had to cover myself and my para- 
phernalia up in the macintoshes as best I could, 
and whistle for fine weather. At three o'clock I 
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site green water. As I looked, I became con- 
scious of written characters graven upon the 
basin. Yes; there was no doubt of it. Even 
here, on one of the most interesting of natural 
phenomena, even here had the irrepressible Briton 
inscribed his name. I had seen writings of this 
kind upon the walls of many places of interest in 
England — on the tombs in our cathedrals, on the 
statues in our museums, and had not been sur- 
prised; but I must confess I was quite taken 
aback to find them upon the geyser. 

On the other side of the water too, I found 
more than a dozen initials and dates deeply graven 
in the rock, and close to the edge of the well, in 
the centre of the basin, covered by more than a 
foot of boiling water, I found a girl's name — an 
English one — deeply cut in two places, " Fanny/' 
and further on another, "Laura." I looked and 
pondered for a long long while, and the more I 
thought the more I wondered that any man could 
be so idiotic as to write inscriptions in such places. 
Then, I sat down again, and drew out my knife. 

L 
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1 {tared a little piece of broken nail from my 

tinker, whittled a few notches off my stick, chip- 

jhh! some little splinters of deposit from the 

edge of the basin, and finally, drifting into the 

fashion of my predecessors, cut something upon 

the rock : it was a girl's name, — an "Rng1i«h one, 

- -but it was not Fanny or Laura. 

* * * * * 

On Tuesday night we were awoke out of our 
first sloop by a tremendous knocking at the farm- 
house door, and our host went out to inquire the 
rettaon. After a brief conversation in the yard, he 
oamo iu % fetched his hat, and marched off with the 
strangers. We were curious to know what was 
the mutter, but were obliged to wait until the 
farmer returned in the morning to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

It- seems that some English people had ar- 
rived at the geyser in the night, with several 
mon» tents, Ac., and about fifteen or sixteen 
horses, and that when they wished to pitch their 
touts had made the startling discovery that all 
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three of their guides had become hopelessly drunk 
after helping themselves freely to their masters' 
brandy vin, and were, in consequence, quite unable 
to render any service whatever. So our friend 
the farmer had done all he could to assist them in 
this emergency, and had pitched the tents and 
tethered the horses, to say nothing of the splendid 
• volley of abuse with which he had greeted his 
inebriated countrymen. 

I was delighted at the prospect of seeing some 
English faces after so many days in the wilderness, 
and in great hopes moreover, that I might be 
able to procure a newspaper to read, as I had felt 
the evenings to be very dull without literature of 
any kind. So when we had snatched a hasty 
breakfast on Wednesday morning, we rode off to 
the tents, which we could see distinctly from the 
house. As we drew near the little camp, the first 
object that caught my eye was a great piece of 
canvas thrown loosely over a confused heap of 
what appeared to be old clothes. The tramp of our 
horses on the lava caused a commotion, for the 
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canvas was presently kicked off, and we saw the 
three guides laying perfectly incapable on their 
backs, two of them in a state of stupor. The 
third waved his hand, kicked up his legs, shouted 
out some unintelligible jargon, and exhausted 
with the effort tumbled back upon the prostrate 
bodies of his comrades and went to sleep again. 
It was simply disgusting. They richly deserved a 
good horsewhipping all round, and I greatly 
wonder that their English employers forebore to 
give it them. 

A little farther on I saw the large tent, and 
on riding up was cordially welcomed by three 
English gentlemen. They asked me many ques- 
tions concerning the fishing and sport in general, 
for they were in want of information, having been 
out but a short time. 

•' Since we left Reykjavik three days ago," said 
one, u we haven't seen a soul ; the country seems 
quite deserted. I suppose your party finds it 
much the same ? " 

" Party/' I said ; " I have none. I am quite 
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alone. As for the natives I have met in the open 
country, they certainly would not average two a 
clay." 

" Have you been out long V 

" Nearly five weeks." 

They seemed rather surprised at this, princi- 
pally because I had but three horses, every one of 
which was in capital condition. They then asked 
if they could do anything for me, or if I was in 
want of anything that they could supply from 
their own stock. 

" There are two things," I said, " that would 
be equally welcome. I don't know which to ask 
you for — a book or a piece of bread." 

Books they had none, but a large loaf was in- 
stantly put into my travelling box, and many more 
good things pressed upon me in the kindest pos- 
sible way, but I was compelled to refuse them, as I 
had no place to stow them in. They told me all the 
latest news, and I listened to their talking with 
inexpressible pleasure, for I had heard no English 
since I left Eyrarbakki, four weeks previously. 
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With many good wishes, we then bade them 
adieu, and rode on towards Soig, which was 
reached late in the evening, where we received the 
gratifying news that the English letters had ar- 
rived, from a native just returned from Reykjavik. 

As letters were the most welcome of all un- 
looked-for things at that time, I despatched 
Bjarni on Thursday morning to fetch them, and 
as Reykjavik was distant nearly thirty-five miles, 
he took two horses, hoping to return by evening. 
I employed myself in sketching vigorously all 
day, and in the evening walked out upon the hills 
to see if I could discover anything of my mes- 
senger, but he did not appear ; nor on the Friday 
morning could we see any traces of him. 

As I had come to Sorg on account of the 
capital fishing to be had in the neighbourhood, I 
managed to get the owner of the farm at which 
we were stopping to accompany me next day, in 
Bjarni's absence. 

The Sorg is a large foss or waterfall at the 
southern end of Thingvalla Lake, which carries 
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the water into Olavesvatn, the second lake ; 
thence it flows out in three cascades to the 
river. It was a four-mile ride from the farm, and 
as we ascended ridge after ridge of high ground, 
the scenery was very grand, and soon after, when 
we struck the river and rode along the banks 
towards the lake, it became quite magnificent. 
The water in the stream (which was much flooded) 
was of a most extraordinary shot-colour, varying 
from deepest ultramarine to light emerald-green- 
no brown in it whatever ; in fact it had more the 
appearance of dye. It rushed along at a pace T 
never saw equalled before, and with a loud moan- 
ing, roaring sound. The banks for many yards on 
either side were quite unsafe from the under- 
mining action of the current, and so rapidly did 
the great waves dart past, that stones of immense 
size, that I pushed in, were carried down a long 
way before they sank out of sight, for the water 
was so clear that we could see many feet down 
into it whenever a shadow crossed the surface. A 
mile further on we reached the first cascade, tear- 
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ing wildly over a mass of rocks, roaring and 
leaping down into the stream below. Beyond 
this, higher up the valley, we saw the other two ; 
one above the other ; and as each waterfall brought 
its own river, which met the streams of its neigh- 
bours in one writhing, seething whirlpool 200 
yards below, and as the immense pillars of spray 
rose from these terrible waters, and united into 
one vast column of white vapour which hung over 
the whole panorama, illumined by the hot rays of 
a midsummer sun, the effect was as magnificent as 
anything I ever saw in my life. 

Another mile's riding and we reached the fall 
at the head of the smaller lake, and just as we 
sighted it, the sky suddenly clouded over, and the 
rain clouds drifted up over the water. 

" That's capital," said the farmer, " you will be 
able to fish to-day." 

€t What do you mean V 

" Why the sun is gone in, and the flies won't 
worry us, they are never very bad unless the sun 
is hot." 
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" Oh yes," I said, " I have heard that there is a 
sort of gnat in Iceland which is very troublesome, 
and some one suggested that I should bring a mos- 
quito veil, but I have seen nothing of them as yet." 

" No, because you have not been to the lakes 
where they are usually found. If you came to 
this place on a hot day, you would be driven 
away, and if you went to My-vatn (which signifies 
Gnat-water) you would have to look out for your 
horses. Why, a friend of mine had two horses 
bitten to death." 

I felt a little incredulous of the friend's 
horses, but said nothing. 

" Why," the farmer continued, "it is these 
countless myriads of gnats that make the fishing 
so good. The fish gorge themselves with them, 
and you will see for yourself presently, a regular 
surface of fish on the water waiting for the fly." 

This I found was perfectly true, for on nearing 
the lake the immense masses of closely packed fish 
on the top of the water near the waterfall was a 
sight that quite staggered me. 
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We hobbled the horses, and when I had put 
up my rod, tried the fish with various kinds of 
artificial fly, but not one would they take. I 
suppose they had had enough of the natural ones. 
We then dug up some worms, and hardly had I 
let my bait touch the water, before an immense 
fish sprang upon it. How I wished for my salmon 
rod, instead of the flimsy trout-tackle I had 
brought with me. It was impossible to pull it in, 
and I was forced to let it drag me up and down 
the bank, over the rocks, into the water, and in 
fact, do with me just what it pleased for half an 
hour before I dare take it in hand. Had I had 
Bjarni I should have had no fear, but my farmer 
friend became so excited, as he had never seen a 
fish caught with a rod before, that he could hardly 
contain himself. When the fish was pulled into 
the shallows, I managed to explain to him that he 
must get* into the lake, between the monster and 
the deep water, and do all he could to drive it out. 
He cautiously crawled down the bank, waded 
round to the fish, drove it into a little niche in the 
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rock, and then falling upon it as if it had been a 
wild beast, drew his jack-knife, and cut off its 
head. 

The fish weighed about ten pounds, which 
was not bad considering the very slight tackle I 
had at my command. The whole morning's sport 
was but a repetition of this manoeuvre. Each 
time I dropped my bait into the water I caught a 
fish, and each fish cost me a good half hour's 
struggle ; many were lost. One old fellow I took 
particular note of, for after swallowing the hook 
he went off steadily across the lake, slowly and 
without the least hurry. I knew I had got a 
giant by his way of taking it, so prepared for the 
worst. On he went, steadily, my reel at last gave 
out. The irresistible pull continued — the rod bent 
double — then I conclude the hook pricked him, for 
he gave one immense spring, four feet clear above 
the water, took away all my gut, and broke the 
top joint of the rod in two places. 

This accident of course checked further pro- 
ceedings for the day, and we slung our fish across 
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the horses, tying them together with long grass. 
There were only two of them under six pounds 
weight. The Icelanders call this fish silungr, 
though what they are I don't know. Their backs 
are brownish grey, and their bellies like the red 
gold of a gold fish. The flesh is somewhat similar 
to salmon, but apt to be dry. They run to a great 
size, for the monster that broke my rod weighed 
(I should imagine) at least twenty-five pounds. 
As for the flies that I had heard so much of, I 
ceased to trouble about them, as the drizzling rain 
had effectually kept them off, if indeed they 
existed at all. 

When we reached home again, I found Bjarni 
with letters and newspapers, and after a capital 
dinner of fish, laid down on my bed and read and 
re-read the various assortment of news that had 
happily reached me. 

On Saturday morning, Bjarni and I started off 
again to the lake when I had mended my rod and 
made it quite secure. As I had caught so many 
fish on the previous day, with the indifferent 
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assistance of my friend the farmer, I imagined 
that I might do twice as well with the help of the 
experienced Bjarni. 

Off we went in the burning sun, and rode 
briskly up towards the high grounds, from which 
we could see the outline of the lake. As we 
reached the summit of the line of hills overlooking 
the water, we perceived a sort of mist hanging 
over the shore. 

" Oh, Helveta ! " said Bjarni, " the flies are 
up." 

We rode on, and shortly became enveloped in 
myriads of flies. Every minute they multiplied by 
thousands, and by the time we had reached the 
banks of the river, which flows out of the lake, we 
were almost invisible to one another. 

I had just begun to feel hundreds of sharp 
little stings, when a brisk breeze came off the 
water and scattered our enemies, and in two 
minutes we were able to breathe again. 

" Bjarni," said I, " if this is the sort of thing I 
shall go back." 
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" Oh," said he, " it won't be so bad at the big 
water ; besides, the sun has gone in." 

Well, I listened to the voice of the charmer, 
and was persuaded to go on. 

As it happened, a few clouds came up over the 
hills, so that when we reached the banks of the lake 
our enemies were comparatively few. The horses 
were turned loose to graze, and when the rod was 
put up, we clambered down the rocks to commence 
operations. 

I had just hooked a fish, when all in a moment 
the sxm burst forth with a perfectly tropical heat 
upon the mountains, and (I can find no other 
expression for it) " the devil was unchained ;" 
what we had experienced half an hour previously 
was simply laughable to what we now endured ; 
from the earth, the grass, the rocks, in fact, from 
everywhere arose a living fog of countless myriads 
of long winged flies. 

Sting, sting, sting, on they came. It was 
useless to attempt to beat them off. We had our 
handkerchiefs out in a moment, and tied them 
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round our heads, leaving a small slit for one eye 
to see through, and to make matters more secure, 
I fixed my eye-glass in the exposed eye. We 
pulled our socks up over our trousers, put the 
wading boots over the socks, tied string round our 
sleeves, and attempted to get away. 

This was easier said than done, for our poor 
horses, maddened by the attacks of these voracious 
creatures, had galloped away, and we dare not 
peep out of our headdresses for more than half a 
second at a time to look for them. My broad- 
brimmed hat was weighed down upon my shoulders 
by the heaving masses of these insects. Not a 
spot of the colour of my coat was visible, and had 
I met my servant suddenly in other circumstances, 
I should not have known him to be a man. He 
was one uniform grey from head to foot ; the 
slope of his shoulders being continuous with the 
sides of his head, he had the appearance of a man 
wrapped in a living cloak, and as he walked, 
solid lumps of flies fell from his back on to the 
ground. To those who have seen bees swarming 
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it will not be a difficult matter either to picture to 
themselves the appearance of these conglomera- 
tions of insects, or to understand the wretched 
pickle they involved us in. 

I made a desperate attempt to gather my 
things together, but I simply could not, and, rod 
in hand, turned and fled up the hillside as hard as 
I could go for more than a mile. On a crag I sat 
down and rested, free from my tormentors, and at 
my ease watched the unhappy Bjarni, a mere speck 
in the distance, rushing up and down the long 
valley like a lunatic, in vain efforts to catch the 
horses. 

At last he secured them, and brought them up 
the hill. They were covered with blood, and much 
frightened, Murder's white coat showing the 
sanguinary stains very vividly. His eyes were 
swollen and full of flies, as were the nostrils of 
both. 

Poor Bjarni! When I told him that I had 
left my rod-case, straps, fishing-book, &c, on the 
bank, he was much disconcerted. In the bravest 
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way, however, lie went back and recovered them. 
I would not have gone on any consideration. 

When we got home I discovered that I had 
been served pretty roughly, for not only had I to 
change everything, as between each article of 
clothing was a complete paste of hundreds of 
smashed flies (a natural blister in fact), but my 
face, neck, and wrists were swollen dreadfully, 
and covered with bites, and my right arm was one 
fierce rash from the shoulder downwards. 

It was rather a startling incident this, for an 
innocent stranger, and I don't think that there is 
any remarkable probability of my visiting these 
" romantic waters " on the next fine sunshiny 
day. 



M 
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SIXTH WEEK. 

Sunday, July 14lA. 

As the haymaking season had just commenced, 
the whole household devoted themselves on Sunday 
to the mending of rakes, scythes, Ac, &c, so as 
to be able to begin mowing on Monday morning. 

Grain of any sort is never grown in Iceland 
wid as the winter is invariably most severe, the 
hay harvest is a thing of even greater importance 
in that country than with us. 

Hay is seldom or never given to the horses 
even in the most severe seasons, being entirely 
reserved for the cows. The miserable horses have 
to pick up a precarious living from the withered 
couch which still clings to the hillsides after the 
summer has gone by, and in severe weather are 
often found dead from starvation. The hayfield is 
always mown every year, and no beasts of any 
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kind are ever allowed to graze in it, even when the 
crop is cut. A little manure is spread over it in 
the spring, and the rest left to nature. 

This is always the one enclosed field on a farm, 
and is invariably situated close to the house, 
surrounded by a low turf wall enclosing from one 
to eight acres. No greater sacrilege can be com- 
mitted in Iceland than to ride through the precious 
mowing grass and allow your horse to eat. 

I mended a rake or two, and made myself 
generally useful, and on the following morning, 
after completing a sketch, commenced work in the 
hayfield, and (I think) was of some service, as the 
farmer expressed himself greatly delighted. 

On Tuesday we took our leave, and set out for 
Thingvalla, one of the most interesting places in 
the whole island. Our ride was lovely, as the 
scenery and the weather were alike good. For 
more than ten miles we rode by the side of the 
Thingvalla lake, and enjoyed it thoroughly. The 
blue mountains, the green water, and the old grey 
lava rocks covered with deep moss, were very 

M 2 
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beautiful. The moss indeed, looked so inviting, 
that we lay down upon it and slept in the laziest 
way for three hours before we resumed our jour- 
ney, and as the horses smelt the dwarf birches, 
which grow in great profusion in this region, we 
had great difficulty in recovering them, as they wan- 
dered a long distance in search of the green food. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon we reached 
Thingvalla, and on riding up to the Church (the 
traveller's usual resting place), I discovered two 
French naval officers dining. They had come from 
Reykjavik that morning on a shooting expedition, 
and intended to return the same evening. 

I attempted to address them in their own 
language, but they laughed at me to such an 
extent that I was forced to desist for a time. All 
in a moment it flashed across me that I had been 
mixing up French and Icelandic in the most bar- 
barous way, and it was really a great effort to 
make myself understood, as whenever I became 
voluble, I was sure to bring in a lot of native 
words quite unintelligible to them. 
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They were exceedingly kind, for when they 
discovered how badly I had lived for the past few 
weeks they gave me bread, butter, some excellent 
preserve, and a bottle of red wine. 

They had scarcely mounted their ponies to 
return to Reykjavik, when I saw another caval- 
cade rapidly approaching, and two minutes later 
sbme English acquaintances rode into the church- 
yard. 

I was much delighted to have a comfortable 
chat with them, and we sat in the little church 
and eat fish and black bread, and laughed at each 
others adventures. We had a discussion I re- 
collect, about " skier," a sort of curdled milk, eaten 
either with cream or fresh milk, which forms a 
staple article of diet in the country. 

We all disagreed as to how the " skier " was 
made. One said it was turned with rennet, 

another said it was scalded, &c, until X 

calmly observed, " Well ! I asked a widow woman 
at Sitha how she made it, and her receipt was not 
remarkably complicated." 
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" Why, what did she say ?" 

" Ob, as well as I could understand, she said 
that she put the fresh milk into a skin-bag, and 
hung it up in the sun." 

"And. what then?" 

" What then?" Why, ivhen it smelt strong 
enough they called it i shier. 1 " 

I think he must have misunderstood his 
hostess, or else she had more humour than is 
common to the generality of the natives. 

When we had finished chatting, my friends, 
being tired, went to sleep, and I wandered out 
across the hill. At a cottage, a mile or so away, 
that I passed during my evening's ramble I was 
asked to come and see some foxes, and was taken 
to the crater of a small extinct volcano, and on 
looking in saw five young black foxes. 

" I caught them in the mountain," the owner 
said, " when they were quite small, and put them 
in here, and when they grow big enough I shall 

kill them for their skins." 

* 

Afterwards I went in to have some coffee with 
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him, as it is almost an insult to refuse an Ice- 
lander's hospitality, which is sure to be energeti- 
cally offered on every available opportunity. He 
told me I was very wasteful, because I put the 
sugar-candy into the coffee-cup instead of hold- 
ing it between my teeth whilst I drank. " Why," 
said he, "I can make a tiny bit do for two or 
three cups of coffee." 

We afterwards went up-stairs to a sort of 
small loft, where his mother was working at a 
loom, as he wished me to acquaint him with some 
of the modern improvements in cloth-making. Of 
course I knew nothing about it, as I did not even 
understand the working of the primitive machine 
before me, and to the farmers great disappoint- 
ment could tell him nothing. 

Almost all the huts, even the very poorest, 
possess a loom, on which one or other member of 
the family is invariably at work, so as to make a 
sufficient supply of clothes, both for home use and 
for barter. 

It seems so strange that such universal know- 
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ledge should be attributed to any stranger by 
these primitive people. All over the country I 
was asked questions upon political economy, the 
condition of Denmark, the best way of bridging 
the river Thjors&, and all varieties of engineering. 
I was asked to translate Latin and Greek, and re- 
quested to give my opinion upon a young man's 
translation of some English verses. I was asked 
if I knew the Queen and had spoken with her, and 
on replying in the negative, was asked why I had 
not been to visit her. I was asked questions upon 
fish-curing, upon law-making, and upon currency, 
and the night I sailed for England was desired 
to give my opinion upon a woman of disordered 
intellect, and upon my declaring her to be insane, 
was requested to take her with me to Edinburgh 
and put her into the hospital (?), "as every one 
knew that they admitted mad people into that 
establishment free of charge. " 

As it frequently happened that I was in a 
state of complete ignorance upon the subject 
under conversation, and was unable to give satis- 
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factory answers, I was often looked upon as a 
delusion and a snare, nay, sometimes the natives 
seemed to feel quite injured that they had come a 
mile or so to see a stranger from the outer world, 
who could not tell them everything connected with 
every subject. 

However, on this occasion, though unable to 
help my friend with his loom, I gave him some 
valuable information about his garden, where he 
grew a few dejected potatoes and turnips. I trust 
that he will in future have a better crop. 

We then shook hands, and I went back to 
Thingvalla to bed. On Wednesday morning we 
all had a delightful bath in the Axer£ (axe-water) 
— so called because one of the old heroes lost his 
axe therein — and afterwards inspected the site of 
the old Parliament, and the places where the 
various criminals were executed in the early days 
of Iceland. 

Now as Thingvalla was one of the places that 
I had especially come from England to see, and 
as it was the rendezvous of all the characters con- 
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nected with the Njdla, I shall endeavour to give a 
little description of it, if I can. 

At the northern end of Thingvalla Lake, and 
running in the same direction, is a high precipice 
of lava rock some miles in length. Parallel with 
this precipice is a gigantic natural wall, once evi- 
dently part of the rock, but now separated from it 
by a chasm from twenty to forty feet wide. At 
the bottom of this chasm is a sort of road for a short 
distance, which turns sharply up over the face of 
the cliff. The regularity of the gigantic precipice 
and towering wall is marvellous, as they continue 
to run on side by side for several miles. At one 
point in the cliff the river Axera dashes over intq 
the chasm, and flows out lower down, through a 
rent in the wall. In this lower waterfall women 
convicted of child murder were drowned in sacks. 

This chasm, " The Almannagia," or " All Men's 
Bift," is the one great natural feature, constantly 
mentioned in the Saga. 

When the Axer& has flown out from the wall, 
it reaches the little plain, and after cutting many 
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small channels through the green sod, and forming 
several little islands, disappears in the lake. 

It was on the banks of the river that the booths 
were erected for the powerful chiefs who came to 
attend the Parliament, and it was upon the large 
island in the middle of the stream that all mortal 
quarrels were settled by the law of the sword in 
the presence of thousands of spectators. The island 
I have seen with my own eyes, and some few rem- 
nants of the booths are standing unto this day. 

On the side of the river opposite the Alman- 
nagid is another vast lava bed, though, unlike its 
neighbour, its face is not precipitous, but easy of 
ascent. This lava bed is honeycombed with appa- 
rently bottomless fissures in the rock partly filled 
with water. Hound one of the highest points of 
the lava three of the fissures meet, and form a tri- 
angular island perfectly inaccessible excepting for 
a large boulder or two at the apex of the triangle, 
which have stuck in the mouth of the narrowest 
fissure and bridged it over. 

A better natural fortress could not exist. The 
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whole appearance too, is very deceptive, for I had 
no idea that between me and the higher ground 
there was a "great gulf fixed." I walked up to 
it, and was stopped by a yawning fissure. I 
looked carefully over the edge, and found the 
sides leant towards one another, the rent being 
smaller at the top than the bottom. It seemed 
about twenty feet across, but of the depth I could 
form no opinion, as about twenty feet down I 
saw the surface of the deep black water. Ugh ! 
what a horrible place it was Ml 

I then tried to gain the little rock by going 
round the other side, but in every place was met 
by a " bottomless pit." At last the guide showed 
me the secret, and we stepped across on to the 
"Logberg," or "Law-hill." 

Here, for hundreds of years, an open-air 
assembly of chiefs and ecclesiastics met at certain 
seasons of the year and issued laws to the people, 
judgments upon their disputes, and punishments 
upon their crimes. From this unassailable rock 
they issued their stern decrees, which were imme- 
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diately carried out beneath their eyes. Across that 
stone yonder the murderers' backs were broken, 
down further the slope the witches and necro- 
mancers were burnt, and on the duel-island, year 
after year, were petty jealousies and misunder- 
standings fought out to the death under the stem 
decisions of the doomsters. It was too, at an 
assembly of the Parliament on this spot that Chris- 
tianity was first introduced into Iceland. 

It is almost impossible to give any idea of the 
feelings of deep interest with which I regarded 
every inch of this romantic spot, and tried to 
imagine what an appearance it must have pre- 
sented 900 years ago. I wondered where Hall- 
gerda's booth was. I know that it was just down 
by the water that Gunnar first saw her sitting in 
the doorway. Nj&Ts booth too, was some two or 
three hundred yards down the river on the other 
side. It was here that the desperate battle took 
place between NjaTs assassins and his avengers, 
and it was between the water and the lava that so 
many of them were killed. 
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It was a foolish feeling, perhaps, but it was an 
inexpressible satisfaction to me to sit on the 
judgment-seat where the old lawgivers had sat 
so long ago, to stand on the island where Gunnar 
fought and won his duels, and to bathe in water 
where the old hero lost his axe. I came, saw, and 
was grateful. 

In the evening my English friends left me and 
rode away to Reykjavik, and I made a small 
sketch of the Almannagii, and worked upon it 
until nearly twelve o'clock at night. 

On Thursday we rode away to Mosfell, but did 
not take the direct road, as I wished to see several 
objects of interest which lay some miles out of the 
track. We were very much disappointed, there- 
fore, when we reached Mosfell after five hours 
hard riding, to find that the owner was absent, 
and that we could gain no admittance. There 
was no help for it, so we turned our horses' heads 
and rode back for about eight miles to a house we 
had passed earlier in the day, where we received a 
pleasant welcome. 
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On Friday I spent my last day " in the saddle/' 
and a very very happy one it was. We rode 
towards Reykjavik, and on our way passed several 
inviting trout streams. At the first river I took 
about a dozen small fish, at the second, eight large 
ones, and at the last, three monsters. I should 
have taken more, but the last big fish broke my 
rod again, and not only that, he dragged me 
along the slippery lava some distance, and gave 
me two severe falls, cutting my knees and shins 
badly. 

When we had remounted we galloped down 
the bank at a good pace, putting to flight a lot of 
wild ducks and geese. They were so plentiful, 
that I felt much annoyed I had no gun. Some 
little distance further on another large flock arose 
and fled up stream, one only going down the river. 
I pulled up " Battle " sharply, slipped off, and 
picking up a pebble, threw it at the duck, and by 
an extraordinary accident cut its head right off, 
though it was more than twenty yards distant. 

How Bjarni laughed at me, and very truly 
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observed, " You may live to be a hundred, but you 
can never do that again." 

A minute later an old man appeared on the 
bank overlooking the water, and asked me if I had 
had any sport. " Because," said he, " I should be 
very grateful if you would give me a few fish, as 
it is the only food I can get, and you have had a 
great deal of enjoyment out of my little river." 

" You shall have some fish, of course," I said, 
but while speaking I had been handling the head- 
less bird, and found it very old and hard ; " but 
wouldn't you like a wild duck better ? " 

"Oh, by all means," exclaimed the arch im- 
postor, eagerly holding out his hands. I threw 
the venerable bird across the stream, and rode 
away. The fact was, the man was very well fed, 
and the river was no more his than mine ; as he 
tried a little ruse on me, I gave him something 
that could be of no use whatever to either 
of us. 

When we reached Reykjavik the first person I 
saw was J , standing at the door of a house. 
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" Why," said I, " where did you come from ? " 
" Oh, we left here the same day you did, six 

weeks back, and we returned a quarter of an hour 

«~~ » 
ago. 

On Saturday I sold my horses, and got very 
fair prices for them, and engaged a berth on board 
the little trader which was to sail for Leith on the 
Monday. 

Bjarni had business in the country, so could 
not stop to see me off; he came to bid me fare- 
well about five o'clock on Sunday morning. 

Monday night, after the hearty good wishes of 
my native friends, I left for Scotland, and reached 
Edinburgh on Saturday evening, 27th July, 1872. 



THE END. 
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de Foix, Thibault de Champagne, and Lorris ; was fostered by 
Charles of Orleans, by Margaret of Valois, by Francis the First ; 
that gave a crowd of versifiers to France, enriched, strengthened, 
developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the way 
for Corneille and for Racine, The present work aims to afford 
information and direction touching the early efforts of France in 
poetical literature. " In one moderately sized volume he has con- 
trived to introduce us to the very best, if not to all of the early 
French poets,* 1 — Athenaeum. 



Black (W.) — THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. By W. Black, Author of " A Daughter of Heth." 
Fifth Edition. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 2is. 

" The book is a really charming description of a thousand English 
landscapes ami of the emergencies and the fun and the delight of a 
picnic journey through them by a party determined to enjoy them- 
selves, and as well matched as the pair of horses which drew the 
pliaeton they sat in. The real charm and purpose of the book is 
its open-air life among hills and dales. 1 * — TIMES. " The great 
charm of Mr. Black's book is that there is nothing hackneyed 
about it, nothing overdrawn, — all is bright and lifelike. • All is 
told naturally, pleasantly, and with so infectious a sense of enjoy- 
ment, that the reader longs to have been with him in real earnest, 
not merely accompanying him in fancy by the winter fireside. 
Should Castor and Pollux take him on any future journey, he unll 
not lack eager inquiries for another of his delightful travel stories ; 
nonetheless delightful that they tell of familiar scenes, familiar 
English faces, homely customs, and homely pleasures." — Morning 
Post. 
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Barker — continued. 

SPRING COMEDIES. Stories. 

Contents : — A Wedding Story — A Stupid Story — A Scotch Story 
— A Man's Story. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

" Lady Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift for nar- 
rating stories, — she has the faculty of throwing even into her 
printed narrative a soft and pleasant tone, which goes far to make 
the reader think the subject or the matter immaterial, so long as the 
author will go on telling stories for his benefit" — Athenveum. 

STORIES ABOUT:— With Six Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

TTiis volume contains several entertaining stories about Monkeys, 
Jamaica, Camp Life, Dogs, Boys, &c. " There is not a tale in 
the book which can fail to please children as well as their elders. 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 



»i 



A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR QUARTERS. With Illus- 
trations by Jellicoe. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 
4s. 6d. 

In this little volume, Lady Barker, whose reputation as a delightful 
story-teller is established, narrates four pleasant stories showing 
how the "Great Birth-day" is kept in the "Four Quarters" of 
the globe, — in England, Jamaica, India, and New Zealand. The 
volume is illustrated by a number of well-executed cuts. " Contains 
just the stories that children should be told. 'Christmas Cake* is 
a delightful Christmas book." — Globe. 

RIBBON STORIES. With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. 

' ' We cannot too highly commend. It is exceedingly happy and original 
in the plan, and the graceful fancies of its pages, merry and pathetic 
turns, will be found the best reading by girls of all ages, and by 
boys too" — Times. 

Bell.— ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. By Henry 
Glassfokd Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
" Full of life and genius" — Cqurt Circular* 
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Brimley .—ESSAYS BY THE LATE GEORGE BRIMLEY, 

M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. G. Clark, M.A. With Portrait. 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

George Brimley was regarded by those who knew him as "one of the 
finest critics of the day" The Essays contained in this volume 
are all more or less critical, and were contributed by the author 
to some of the leading periodicals of the day. The subjects are, 
"Tennyson's Poems" " Wordsworth *s Poems" "Poetry and 
Criticism," " The Angel in the House," CarlylSs "Life oj 
Sterling," "Esmond," "My Novel," "Bleak House," " West- 
ward Hoi" Wilson's "Noctes Ambrosiance," Comic's "Positive 
Philosophy." "It will" John Bull says, " be a satisfaction to 
the admirers of sound criticism and unassuming common sense to 
find that the Essays of the late George Brimley have reappeared in 
a new and popular form. They will give a healthy stimulus to 
that spirit of inquiry into the real value* of our literary men whose 
names we too often revere without sufficient investigation" 

Brooke.— THE FOOL OF QUALITY; OR, THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY, EARL OF MORELAND. By Henry Brooke. 
Newly revised, with a Biographical Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, M. A., Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Preface to the book tells all that is known of this remarkable man 
oj last century, and of his varied zvorks. Over " The Pool oj 
Quality " he spent several years, and in it we have the whole man ; 
the education of an ideal nobleman has given him room for all his 
speculations on theology, political economy, the relation of sex and 
family, and the training, moral and physical, of a country gentle- 
man. The pathos is healthy and simple. 

Broome.— THE STRANGER OF SERIPHOS. A Dramatic 
Poem. By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Founded on the Greek legend of Danae and Perseus. "Grace and 
beauty of expression are Mr. Broome's characteristics ; and these 
qualities are displayed in many passages." — Athenaeum. " Tlie 
story is rendered with consummate beauty." — Literary Church- 
man. 
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Burke. — EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By John 
MORLKY, B. A., Oxon. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

" The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram and 
point. Its sustained power of reasoning, its wide sweep of observa- 
tion and reflection, its elevated ethical and social tone, stamp it as 
a work oj high excellence" — Saturday Review. "A model of 
compact condensation. We have seldom met with a book in which 
so much matter was compressed into so limited a space" — Pall 
Mall Gazette. "An essay of unusual effort. " — Westminster 
Review. 

Carroll.— Works by " Lewis Carroll : "— 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty- 
two Illustrations by Tenniel. 40th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 

A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Tkn- 
niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 

AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. P. 
Rossette. With Tenniel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"Beyond question supreme among modern books for children." — 
Spectator. " One of the choicest and most charming books 
ever composed for a child 1 s reading." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
" A very pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little 
world of wondering minds, and which may well please those who 
have unfortunately passed the years of wondering." — Times. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 
8vo. gilt. 6s. 30th Thousand. 

In the present volume is described, with inimitably clever and 
laughter-moving nonsense, the further Adventures of the fairy- 
favoured Alice, in the grotesque world which she found to exist on 
the other side of her mother's drawing-room looking-glass, through 
which she managed to make her way. The work is profusely 
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bextt<ix/f."--TlMEH. 

Church (A. J.)— UOKM TENNYSONIANjE, Sive Eclogue 
e 'IVnnyncmo Lntinc rcclditjc. Cura A. J. Church, A.M. 

fafift ttftswns tf Selections from Tennyson. Among the attthors 
are tke /'Mor, the late Professor Coninoton, Professor Seeto', 
/>*•» /Aw^Ti ^/'"' A>Mr/ t and other gentlemen. "OfAfr. Church's 
*d* ** mav speak in almost unqualified praise, and the same may 
hfT^ofi^e^HtribHh\mgfHefally, u ^VA\.L Mall Gazette. 
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Clough (Arthur Hugh).— the POEMS AND PROSE 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21/. 

The late Professor Clough ts well known as a graceful, tender 
poet, and as the scholarly translator of Plutarch. The letters 
possess high interest, not biographical only, but literary — discuss* 
ing, as they do, the most important questions of the time, always 
in a genial spirit The " Remains " include papers on "Retrench- 
ment at Oxford;" on Professor F. W. Newman's book, " The 
Soul ; " on Wordsworth ; on the Formation of Classical English ; 
on some Modern Poems {Matthew Arnold and the late Alexander 
Smith\ &>c. &c. " Takm as a w/iole," the SPECTATOR says, 
" these volumes cannot fail to be a lasting monument of one of the 
most original men of our age." " Full of charming letters front 
Rome," says the Morning Star, "from Greece, from Amtrica, 
from Oxford, and from Rugby" 



THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 



«< 



From the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conser- 
vative England, in this our puzzled generation, we do not know 
oj any utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems oj 
Arthur Hugh Clough"— Eraser's Magazine. 



CluneS.— THE STORY OF TAULINE : an Autobiography. 
By G. C. Clunes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Both for vivid delineation of character and fluent lucidity of style, 
' The Story of Pauline' is in the first rank of modern fiction."— 
Globe. "Told with delightful vivacity, thorough appreciation of 
life, and a complete knowledge of character." — Manchester 
Examiner. 



Collects of the Church of England. With a beautifully 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover. 
Crown 8vo. lis. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 
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In this richly embellished edition of the Church Collects ', the paper is 
thick and handsome and the type large and beautiful, each Collect, 
with afexv exceptions \ being printed on a separate page. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this edition is the floral design which ac- 
companies each Collect^ and which is generally emblematical of the 
character of the day or saint to which it is assigned ; the flowers 
which have been selected are such as are likely to be in bloom on the 
day to which the Collect belongs. Each floiver is richly but taste- 
fully and naturally printed in colours, and from the variety of 
plants selected and the faithfulness of the illustrations to nature, 
the volume should form an instructive and interesting companion 
to all devout Christians, who are likely to find their devotions assisted 
and guided by having thus brought before them the flowers in their 
seasons, God's beautiful and never-failing gifts to men. The Pre- 
face explains the allusion in the case of all those illustrations which 
are intended to be emblematical of the days to ivhich they belong, and 
the Table of Contents forms a complete botanical index, giving both 
the popular and scientific name of each plant. There are at least 
one hundred separate plants figured. " This is beyond question" 
the Art Journal says, " the most beautiful book of the season." 
" Carefully, indeed livinqly drawn and daintily coloured" says the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The Guardian thinks it " a successful 
attempt to associate in a natural and unforced manner the flowers 
of our fields and gardens with the course of the Christian year." 

Cox. —RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A., 

late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 
Second and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Cox's Recollections date from the end of last century to quite 
recent times. They are full of old stories and traditions, epigrams 
and personal traits of the distinguished men who have been at 
Oxford during that period. The Times says that it "will 
pleasantly recall in many a country parsonage the memory of 
youthful days." 

Dante.— BANTER COMEDY, THE HELL. Translated by 
W. M. Rossetti. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. $s. 

" The aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one 
word— Liter alii)'. To follow Dante sentence for sentence, line 
for line, word for word — neither more nor less, has been my 
strenuous endeavour" — Author's Preface. 
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Days Of Old ; STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the Author of "Ruth and her Friends." New Edition. 
l8mo. cloth, extra. 2s. 6d. 

77ie Contents of this interesting and instructive volume are, " Cara- 
doc and Deva," a story of British life in the first century ; 
" Wolfgan and the Earl ; or, Power," a story of Saxon Eng- 
land : and " Poland," a story of the Crusaders. " Full of truth' 
ful and charming historic pictures, is everywhere vital with moral 
and religious principles, and is written with a brightness of de- 
scription, and with a dramatic force in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one oj the 
greatest favourites with reading boys" — Nonconformist. 

Dcane. — MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Third Edition, 
with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Times of September nth says it is "A very touching story, full 
of promise for the after career of the authoress. It u so tenderly 
drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyse 
or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture to 
say that few readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will take 
up ' Marjory ' without reading it through at a sitting, and we Iwpe 
we shall see more stories by the same hand. " Tftc Mor N I NG POST 
calls it "A deliciously fresh and charming little love story." 

De Verc— THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey De Vere. Fcap. 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

"Mr. De Vere has taken his place among the poets of the day. 
Pure and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which 
is called classical, are the charms of the volume" — Spectator. 

Doyle (Sir F. H.)— Works by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford :— 

THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo. is. 

H Good wine needs no bush, nor good verse a preface; and Sir Francis 
DoyUs verses run bright and clear, and smack of a classic vintage. 
. . . His chief characteristic, as it is his greatest charm, u ilu 
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Doyle (Sir F. H.) — continued. 

simple manliness which gives force to all he writes. It is a cha- 
racteristic in these days rare enough. " — Examiner. 

LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1868. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Three Lectures : — (1) Inaugural ', in which the nature of Poetry 
is discussed; (2) Provincial Poetry ; (3) Dr. Newman's "Dream 
of Gerontius." "lull of thoughtful discrimination and fine in- 
sight: the lecture on * Provincial Poetry' seems to us singularly 
true, eloquent, and instructive" — Spectator. "All these dis- 
sertations are marked by a scholarly spirit, delicate taste, and the 
discriminating powers of a trained judgment." — Daily News. 

Diirer, Albrecht.— HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 

BRECHT DURER, of Niirnberg. With a Translation of his 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Royal 8vo. bevelled boards, extra gilt. 
3 1 s. Od. 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations, ten of which are pro- 
duciions by the autotype [carbon) process, and are printed in per- 
manent tints by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, under licence from 
the Autotype Company, Limited ; the rest arc Photographs and 
Woodcuts. 

Estelle Russell. — By the Author of "The Private Life of 
Galileo." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Full of bright pictures of French life. The English family, whose 
fortunes form the main drift of the story, reside mostly in France, but 
tliere are also many English characters and scenes of great interest. 
It is certainly the work of a fresh, vigorous, and most interesting 
writer, with a dash of sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 
not too bitter. " We can send our readers to it with con faience." 
— Spectator. 

Evans. — BROTHER FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, dr. 
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" In this volume we have full assurance that he has ' the vision and 
the faculty divined . . . Clever and full of kindly humour? — 
Globe. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 

Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of "Ridicula Rediviva:" Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 6s. (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4s. 6d.) 

lt A delightful selection, in a delightful external form? — Spectator. 
Here are reproduced in a new and charming dress many old 
favourites, as " Hop-d-my-Thumb," "Cinderella" " Beauty and 
the Beasts " Jack the Giant-killer," " Tom Thumb," "Rumpel- 
stilzchen," "Jack and the Bean-stalk," "Red Ruling-Hood," 
" The Six Swans," and a great many others. "A book which 
will prove delightful to children all the year round. " — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



Fletcher.— THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL'S LIFE. By Lucy 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

"Sweet and earnest verses, especially addressed to girls, by one who 
can sympathise with them, and who has endeavoured to give articulate 
utterance to the vague aspirations after a better life of pious endeavour 
which accompany the unfolding consciousness of the inner life in 
girlhood. The poems are all graceful; they are marked throughout 
by an accent of reality; the thoughts and emotions are genuine? — 

ATHENiEUM. 

Freeman (E. A., Hon. D.C.L.) — HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. By Edward Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. \os. 6d. 

This volume contains twelve Essays selected from the author's contri- 
butions to various Reviews. The principle on which they were 
chosen was that of selecting papers which referred to comparatively 
modern times, or, at least, to the existing states and nations oj 
Europe. By a sort of accident a number of the pieces chosen have 
thrown themselves into something like a continuous series bearing 
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Freeman (E. A., Hon. D.C.L.)— eontimted. 

0rt the historical causes of the great events of 1 870 — *ji, Notes have 
been added whenever they seemed to be called for; and whenever 
he could gain in accuracy of statement or in force or clearness of 
expression, the author has freely changed, added to, or left out, 
what he originally wrote. To many of the Essays has been added 
a short note of the circumstances under which they were written. 
It is needless to say that any product of Mr, Freeman 1 s pen is worthy 
of attentive perusal; and it is believed that the contents of this 
volume will throw light on several subjects of great historical im- 
portance and the wiliest interest. The following is a list of the 
subjects: — /. " The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
English History" II. " The Continuity of English History;" 
III. "The Relations between the Crowns of England and 'Scot- 
land;" IV, "St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers ;" 
V. " The Reign of Edward the Third;" VI. " The Holy Roman 
Empire;" VII, " The Franks and the Gauls ;" VIII. "The 
Early Sieges of Paris ;" IX. * * Frederick the First, King of Italy ; " 
X. "The Emperor Frederick the Second;" XI, "Charles the 
Bold;" XII, "Presidential Government."— " All of them are 
well worth reading, and very agreeable to read. He never touches a 
question without adding to our comprehension of it, without leaving 
the impression of an ample knowledge, a righteous purpose, a clear 
and powerful understanding" — Saturday Review. 



A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 
1 or. 6d. 

These Essays chiefly relate to earlier periods of history than those 
which were dealt with in the former volume — to the times commonly 
known as "Ancient" or "Classical." All the papers have been 
carefully revised, and the author has found himself able to do very 
much in the way of improving and simplifying the style. The 
principal Essays are: — "Ancient Greece and Mediawal Italy:" 
" Mr. Gladstone's Homer and the Homeric Ages : " " The His- 
torians of Athens :" " The Athenian Democracy : " " Alexander 
the Great : n Greece during the Macedonian Period: " * ' Momm- 
sen's History of Rome:" "Lucius Cornelius Sulla:" "The 
Flavian Casars." — Saturday Review. 
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Gamett.— IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"A charming' little book. For English readers, Mr. Garnett' s 
translations will open a new world of thought" — Westminster 
Review. 

Geikie.— SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, viewed in Connexion 
with its Physical Geology. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. With Illustrations 
and a New Geological Map. Crown 8vo. iar. 6d. 

li Before long, we doubt not, it will be one of the travelling companions 

of every cultivated tourist in Scotland."— Edinburgh Courant. 

"Amusing, picturesque, and instructive." — Times. "There is 

probably no one who has so thoroughly mastered the geology of 

Scotland as Mr. Geikie."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Gladstone.— JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the 

Heroic Age. «By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. ioj. 6d. Second Edition. 

" This new work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the history 
element in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by in 
aid a full account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. 
It starts, after the introductory chapter, with a discussion of the 
several races then existing in Hellas, including the influence of the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians. It contains chapters ' ' On the Olympian 
System, with its several Deities; " " On the Ethics and the Polity of 
the Heroic Age ;" " On the Geography of Homer; " "On the Cha- 
racters of the Poems; " presenting, in fine, a vieiv of primitive life and 
primitive society as found in the poems of Homer. To this New 
Edition various additions have been made. l * To read these brilliant 
details," says the Athenaeum, "is like standing on the Olympian 
threshold and gazing at the ineffable brightness within. " According 
/<? M* Westminster Review, "it would be difficult to point out 
a book that contains so much fulness of knowledge along with so 
much freshness of perception and clearness of presentation." 

Guesses at Truth. — By Two Brothers. With Vignette 
Title, and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. &vo. dr. 
Also see Golden Treasury Series. 
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These " Guesses at Truth " are not intended to tell the reader what 
to think. They are rather meant to serve the purpose of a quarry 
in which, if one is building up his opinions for himself, and only 
wants to be provided with materials, he may meet with many 
things to suit htm. To very many, since its publication, has this 
work proved a stimulus to earnest thought and noble action ; and 
thus, to no small extent, it is believed, has it influenced the general 
current of thinking during the last forty years. It is now no 
secret that the authors were Augustus and Julius Charles 
Hare. " They — living as they did in constant and free interchange 
oj thought oft questions of philosophy and literature and art ; 
delighting, each of them, in the epigrammatic terseness which is the 
charm q/ the * PensSes ' of Pascal, and the * Caraclb-es ' of La 
Bruyire — agreed to utter themselves in this form, and the book 
appeared, anonymously, in two volumes, in 1827." 

Hamerton. — Works by Philip Gilbert Hamerton :— 

A PAINTER'S CAMP. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo. dr. 

Book I. In England; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In France, 

This is the story of an Artistes encampments and adventures. The 
headings of a ftw chapters may serve to convey a notion of the 
character of the book: A Walk on the Lancashire Moors ; the 
Author his own Housekeeper and Cook; Tents and Boats for the 
Highlands; The Author encamps on an uninhabited Island ; A 
Lake Voyage ; A Gipsy Journey to Glencoe ; Concerning Moon- 
light and Old Castles ; A little French City ; A Farm in the 
Autunois, &c. <5rY. " These pages, written with infinite spirit and 
humour, bring into close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy 
airs of Lancashire moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness 
which no recent novelist has succeeded in preserving. " — NONCON- 
FORMIST. "His pages sparkle with many turns oj expression^ 
not a few well-told anecdotes, and many observations which are the 
fruit of attentive study and wise reflection on the complicated phe- 
nomena of human life, as well as of unconscious nature" — WEST- 
MINSTER Review. 

ETCHING AND ETCHERS. A Treatise Critical and Practical. 
With Original Plates by Rembrandt. Callot, Dujardin, 
Paul Pottur, &c Royal 8vo. Half morocco, 31J. 6d. 



w 
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Jest Book. — By Mark Lemon.— See Golden Treasury 
Series. 

Keary (A.) — Works by Miss A. Keary :— 

JANETS HOME. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas ; and 
most skilfully and felicitously have their characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside is a finished portrait, distinct and 
lifelike. . . . Tlie future before her as a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation. " — Sun . 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and a?'tistic. . . It 
is capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence. " — Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

"This is a very powerfully written story" — Globe. "This is a 
really excellent novel."— Illustrated London News. " The 
sketches 'of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truth." — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.) — Works by A. and E. Keary : — 

THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. i8mo. 
3*. 6d. 

" The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers" — ATHEN/EUM. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. New and Revised Edition, illustrated by Huard. Exlra 
fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

" Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
quaintness, reminds us of our old favottrite Grimm." — Times. 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Chester : — 

Mr. Canon Kingsletfs novels, most will admit, have not only com- 
manded for themselves a foremost place in literature, as artistic 

8 
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Kingsley (C.)— continued. 

productions of a high class, but have exercised upon the age an 
incalculable influence in the direction of the highest Christian 
manliness. Mr. Kingsley has done more perhaps than almost any 
other writer of fiction to fashion the generation into whose hands the 
destinies of the loorld are now being committed. His works will 
therefore be read by all who wish to have their hearts cheered and 
their souls stirred to noble endeavour ; they must be read by all 
who wish to know the influences which moulded the men of this 
century. 

"WESTWARD HO!" or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6V. 

No other work conveys a more vivid idea of the surging, adventurous, 
nobly inquisitive spirit of the generations which immediately fol- 
lowed the Reformation in England. The daring deeds of the 
Elizabethan heroes are told with a freshness, an enthusiasm, and a 
truthfulness that can belong only to one who wishes he had been 
their leader. His descriptions of the luxuriant scenery of the then 
new-found Western land are acknowledged to be unmatched. 
Fraser's Magazine calls it "almost the best historical novel of 
the day y 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fourth Edition. Crown 8va 6s. 

" Mr. Kingsley has povidedus all along with such pleasant diversions 
— such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, such 
suggestive remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics, 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten. " — Guardian. 

HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

The work is from beginning to end a series of fascinating pictures 
of strange phases of that strange primitive society ; and no finer 
portrait has yet been giveti of the noble-minded lady who was 
faithful to martyrdom in her attachment to the classical creeds. 
No work affords a clearer notion of the many interesting problems 
which agitated the minds of men in those days, ana* which, in 
various phases, are again coming up for discussion at the present 
time. 
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Kingsley (C.)— continued. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Kingsley here tells the story of tJu final conflict of the two 
races, Saxons and Normans, as if he himself had borne apart in it. 
While as a work of fiction il Hereward" cannot fail to delight all 
readers, no better supplement to the dry history of the time could be 
put into the hands of the young, containing as it does so vivid a 
picture of the social and political life of the period. 

YEAST : A Problem. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

In this production the author shows, in an interesting dramatic form, 
the state of fermentation in which the minds of many earnest 
men are with regard to some of the most important religious and 
social problems of the day. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
4J-. 6d. 

TJiis novel, which shows forth tht evils arising from modern "caste,"* 
has done much to rcniove the unnatural barriers which existed 
between the various classes of society, and to establish a sympathy to- 
some extent between the higher and lower grades of the social scale. 
Though written with a purpose, it is full of character and interest; 
the author shows, to quote the Spectator, "what it is that con- 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, man-living gentleman. 1 * 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Kingsley *s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when 
he started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the 
purpose of becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which 
he has so vividly described in " Westward ho /" "In this book 
Mr. Kingsley revels in the gorgeous wealth of West Indian vegeta- 
Hon, bringing before us one marvel after another, alternately sating 
and piquing our curiosity. Whether we climb the cliffs with him, 
or peer over into narrow bays which are being hollowed out by the 
trade- surf, or wander through impenetrable forests, where the tops 
of the trees form a green cloud overhead, or gaze down glens which- 

B 2 
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Kingsley (C)— continued. 

are watered by the clearest brooks, running through masses of palm 
and banana and all the rich variety of foliage, we are equally 
delighted and amazed" — ATHENiGUM. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
and P. Skelton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt $s. 

" In fun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child s 
book we do not know its* equal." — London Review. "Mr. 
Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life. 
. . . There is in the * Water Babies * an abundance of wit, fun, 
good humour, geniality, elan, go." — Times. 

THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

" We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attrac- 
tively told. . . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling 
traceable throughout its pages which is sure to influence young 
, readers poiuerfully." — London Review. " One of the children's 

books that will surely become a classic." —NONCONFORMIST. 

PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 



*t 



The dialogue of * Phaethon* has striking beauties, and its sugges- 
tions may meet half-way many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life." — Spectator. 

POEMS ; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. - 

Canon Kingsley' s poetical works have gained for their author, 
independently of his other works, a high and enduring place 
in literature, and are much sought after. The publishers have 
here collected the whole of them in a moderately-priced and handy 
volume. The Spectator calls " Andromeda " " the finest piece 
of English hexameter verse that has ever been written. It is a 
volume which many readers will be glad to possess." 
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Kingsley (H.) — Works by Henry Kingsley : — 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 5-r. 

In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates, at the same time 
preserving much of the quaintness of the original, some of the most 
fascinating tales of travel contained in the collections of Hakluyt 
and others. The Contents are: — Marco Polo ; The Shipwreck 
of Pelsart ; The Wonderful Adventures of Andrew Battel; The 
Wanderings of a Capuchin ; Peter Carder ; The Preservation of 
the " Terra Nova ;" Spitzbergen ; D , £rmenonville i s Acclimatiza- 
tion Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips; The 
Sufferings of Robert Everard ; John Fox; Alvaro Nunez; The 
Foundation of an Empire. "We know no better book for those 
who want knowledge or seek to refresh it. As for the * sensational,' 
most novels are tame compared with these narratives." — Athe- 
r. NjEUM. "Exactly the book to interest and to do good to intelligent 

and high-spirited boys." — Literary Churchman. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by Frolich. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. y. 6d. 

*' This is an interesting story of a little boy, the son of an Australian 
shepherd and his wife, who lost himself in the bush, and who was, 
after much searching, found dead far up a mountain-side. It 
contains many illustrations from the well-known pencil of Frolich, 
" A pathetic story, and told so as to give children an interest in 
A ustralian ways and scenery. "- G lobe. ' 4 Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told." — Saturday Review. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen.— Works by E. H. Knatchbull- 

Hucessen, M.P. : — 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as an 
inimitable teller of fairy-tales. " His powers" says the Times, 
"are of a very high order ; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it is inex- 
haustible." " Children reading his stories," the Scotsman says, 
" or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and invi* 
gorated as much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise. " 
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Knatchbull- Hugessen— continual. 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. .Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 

" The stories are charming, and full of life and fun" — Standard. 
" The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen has written. "—NONCONFORMIST. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustra- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

*\A fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children" — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5-r. 

Here will be found " an Ogre, a Dwarf a Wizard, quantities of Elves 
and Fairies, and several animals who speak like mortal men and 
women. " There are twelve stories and nine irresistible illustrations. 
4< A volume of fairy tales, written not only for ungrown children, 
but for bigger, and if you are nearly worn out, or sick, or sorry, 
you will find it good reading. " — Graphic. ' • The most charming 
volume of fairy tales which we have ever read. . . . We cannot 
quit this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illus- 
trator. Mr. Brunton from first to last has done admirably." — 
Times. 

La Lyre Francaise. — See Golden Treasury Series. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 

aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Besides versions of Shakespeare, this volume contains, among other 
pieces, Gray's "Elegy," CampbelVs " Hohenlindeti," Wolfe s 
"Burial of Sir John Moore," and selections from Cowper and 
George Herbert. 

Lemon.— THE LEGENDS OF NUMBER NIP. By Mark 

Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel. A Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering Willie," "Erne's 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 
3*. 6d. 

It is sufficient to commend this story of a Squirrel to the attention of 
readers, that it is by the author of the beautiful stories of "Wan- 
dering Willie" and "EffUs Friends" It is well calculated to 
make children take an intelligent and tender interest in the lower 
animals. 

Little £ Stella, and other Fairy Tales for the Young. Royal 

i6mo. 3 j. 6d. 

" This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it" — Daily News. 

Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. — See Yonge, C. M. 

Lowell. — AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden— Witch- 
craft — Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago 
— Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

" We may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 
must be that there is not more of it There are good sense and lively 
feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing" 
—Pall Mall Gazette. * 

Lyttelton. — Works by Lord Lyttelton :— 

THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5-r. 

THE " SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 6d. 

" Classical in spirit, full 0/ force, and true to the original." 
— Guardian. 

Macmillan's Magazine.— Published Monthly. Price i/.. 

Volumes I. to XXV. are now ready. 7.?. 6d. each. 

Macquoid.— PATTY. By Katherine S. Macquoid. Two 
vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
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The ATHENAEUM "congratulates Mrs. Macquoid on having made 
a great step since the publication of her last novel," and says 
this "is a graceful and eminently readable story." The GLOBE 
considers it " well-written, amusing, and interesting, and has the 
merit of being out of the ordinary run of novels" 

Malbone. — See Higginsox. 

Marlitt (E.)— THE COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 

the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

"A very beautiful story of German country life" — LITERARY 
Churchman. 

Masson (Profe880r). — Works by David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. (See also Biographical and Philosophical 
Catalogues.) 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND . CRITICAL. Chiefly on the 
British Poets. 8vo. \2s. 6d. 

" Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear state- 
ment of the actual facts on which speculation is based, and an 
appropriate beauty of language. These Essays should be popular 
with serious men." — ATHENiEUM. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental principles, its breadth 
of view, and sustained animation of style" — Spectator. "Mr, 
Masson sets before us with a bewitching ease and clearness which 
nothing but a perfect mastery of his subject could have rendered 
possible, a large body of both deep and sound discriminative criticism 

on all the moit memorable of our British novelists His 

brilliant and instructive book." — John Bull. 



<< 



Merivale. — KEATS' HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 

By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3^. 6d. 

Milner.— THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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. " The novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading." 

Examiner. " A pretty, brightly-written story." — Literary 
Churchman. "A tale possessing the deepest interest."— Court 
Journal. 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" // would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic." — Athenaeum. " A good translation of 
a poem that deserves to be known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story-telling. " — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

Brown, M.P.— mr/pisistratus brown, m.p., in 

THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
Additions. Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

These papers appeared at intervals in the Daily News during 
the summer of 1871. They narrate in light and jocular style 
the adventures "by flood and field" of Mr. Brown, M.P. and 
his friend in their tour through the West Highlands, and will be 
found well adapted to while away a pleasant hour either by the 
winter fireside or during a summer holiday. 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal. A Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
$s. 6d. 

"It is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history"— Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. " One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
moments attention, is that it is unique — original, indeed, is not too 
strong a word — in the manner of its conception and execution." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

The old Japanese civilization is fast disappearing, and will, in a 
few years, be completely extinct. It was important, therefore, to 
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Oliphant — continual. 

A SOX OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 

"It is a 7vry different work from the * ordinary run of novels. 
The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight." — ATHENAEUM. " With entire freedom from any 
sensational plot, there is enough of incident to give keen interest to 
the narrative, and make us feel as we read it that we have been 
spending a few hours with friends wfw will make our owtt lives 
better by their own noble purposes and holy living." — British 
Quarterly Review. 

Our Year. A Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Illustrated by Clarence 
Do hell. Royal i6mo. $s. 6d. 

" // is just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child." 
— English Churchman. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

This is a poem in six parts, each the utterance' of a distinct person. It 
is the story of a young Scotchman of noble aims designed for the 
ministry, but who "rent the Creed trying 1o fit it on," who goes to 
London to seek fame and fortune in literature, and wlw returns de- 
feated to his old home in the north to die. Jhe North British 
Daily Mail, in reviewing the work, speaks of it as affording 
" abounding evidence of genial and generative faculty working in self- 
decreed modes. A masterly a nd original poioer of impression, pour- 
ing itself forth in clear, siveet, strong rhythm. . . . Easy to cull, 
remarkable instances of thrilling fervour, of glowing delicacy, of 
scathing and trenchant scorn, to point out the fine and firm discri- 
mination of character which prevails throughout, to dwell upon the 
ethical pozuer and psychological truth which are exhibited, to note the 
skill with which the diverse parts of the poem are set in organic 
relation. . . . It is a fine poem, full of life, of music, and of clear 
vision. " 

Oxford Spectator, the. — Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

These papers, after the manner of Addison's "Spectator," appeared 
in Oxford from November 1867 to December 1868, at intervals 
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varying from huo days to a week. They attempt to sketch several 
features of Oxford life from an undergraduate 's point of view, and 
to give modern readings of books which undergraduates study. 
"There is" ///*• Saturday Review says, "all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque. " 

Palgrave. — Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 

ESSAYS ON ART. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Mulready — Dyce — Holman Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,' Prose, and Sett* 
sationalism in Art — Sculpture in England — The Albert Cross, &c. 
Most of these Essays have appeared in the Saturday Review 
and elsewhere : but they have been minutely revised, and in some 
cases almost re-written, with the aim mainly of excluding matters of 
temporary interest, and softening dmon all asperities of censure. 
The main object of the book is, by examples taken chiefly from the 
works of contemporaries, to illustrate the truths, that art has fixed 
principles, of which any otte may attain the knowledge who is not 
wanting in natural taste. Art, like poetry, is addressed to the 
world at large, not to a special jury of professional masters. " In 
many respects the truest critic we have." — Literary Churchman. 

THE FIVE DAYS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. cloth 
extra. 6s. 

" If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you'll find in all the 
market. " — ATHENAEUM. "Exquisite both inform and substance " 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

"A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry. . . . Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; true poet 1 s work, touched and refined by the master-hand of 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles." — Standard. 
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Portfolio of Cabinet Pictures. — oblong folio, price 42*. 

This is a handsome fort/olio containing faithfully executed and 
beautifully coloured reproductions of fee well-known pictures : — 
" Child J Harold's Pilgrimage" and " The Fighting Tenteraire," 
by J. M. Jr. Turner; " Crossing the Bridge," by Sir W. A. 
Callcott ; " The Cornfield," by John Constable; and "A Land- 
scape" by Birket Foster. The Daily News says of them, 
•* They are rvry beautifully executed, and might be f ranted and 
hung up on the wall, as creditable substitutes for the originals." 

Raphael of Urbino and his Father Giovanni 

SANTI.— By J. I). Passavant, formerly Director of the 
Museum at Frankfort. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt 
edges. 3 1 j. 6d. 

To the enlarged French edition of Ilerr Passavant* s Life of Raphael, 
that painter's admirers have turned tuhetiever they have sought for 
information ; and it will doubtless remain for many years the best 
book of reference on all questions pertaining to the great painter. 
The present work consists of a translation of those parts of Passa- 
vant' s volumes which arc most likely to interest the general reader. 
Besides a complete life of Raphael it contains the valuable descrip- 
tions of all his known paintings, and the Chronological Index, 
which is of so much sendee to amateurs who 7vish to study the pro- 
gressive character of his works. The illustrations, twenty in 
number, by Woodbury's new permanent process of photography, 
are from the finest engravings that could be procured, and have been 
chosen with the intention of giving examples of Raphael* s various 
styles of painting. " There will be found in the volume almost all 
that the ordinary student or critic would require to learn."— Art 
Journal. " It is most beautifully and profusely illustrated." — 
Saturday Review. 

Realmah. — By the Author of " Friends in Council." Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Rhoades. — POEMS. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Contents : — Ode to Harmony ; To the Spirit of Unrest; Ode to 
Winter ; The Tunnel ; To the Spirit of Beauty ; Song of a Leaf; 
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PalfiTave — continued. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. is. 6d. 

■** So choice, so perfect, and so refined^ so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every- 
thing that he gives us." — Literary Churchman. 

.GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. y. 6d. 

" For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the ' Gem 
Edition' " — Scotsman. 

Parables.— TWELVE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illus- 
trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. 16s. 

The Scotsman calls this "one oj the most superb books of the 
season." The richly and tastefully illuminated borders are from 
the Brevario Grimani, in St. MarKs Library, Venice, The 
Times calls it " one of the most beautiful of modem pictorial 
works;" while the Graphic says "nothing in this style, so good, 
has ever before been published." 

Pater.— STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Walter H. Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

The subjects of the studies contained in this volume are taken from the 
history of the Renaissance, and touch what .the author thinks the 
chief points in that complex, many-sided movement. The Pall 
Mall Ga-zette says: " The book is very remarkable among con- 
temporary books, not only for the finish and care with which its 
essays are severally written, but for the air of deliberate and polished 
form upon the whole." 

■Patmore.— THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry 
•Patmore. 

Book I. The Betrothal ; Book II. The Espousals ; Book III. 
Faithful for Ever. The Victories of Love. Tamerton Church 
Tower. Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo. I2j. 

C 
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** A style combining much of the homeliness of Crabbe, with sweeter 
mu*ir and a far higher range of thought." — Times. ''Its merit 
is more than sufficient to account for its success, ... In its manly 
an*i healthy cheer, the 'Angel in the House* is an effectual protest 
against the morbid poetry of the age" — Edinburgh Review. 
** \\\- think his 'Angel in the House ' would be a good wedding-gift 
A» <i on.i\\?oom from his friends: though, whenever it is read with 
«a •iglt ;V.*n» of its aim, we beliei'e it will be found itself more or 
Aw, of an angcf in the house/* — Fraser's Magazine. 

A Xew and Cheap Edition in One Vol, iSmo., beautifully 
t* : *t.\t on toned p*tper t price 2s. 6d. 

PcmbC!\—T!!K TRAGEDY OF LESBOS. A Dramatic Poem. 
IW W 11. Pkmukr. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

A v» v.:', \i * A-* .' 1/ story of Stppho, ' 'He teits his story with dramatic 
-.",.; .:*.# in *angu*ige that often rises almost to grandeur," — 

AVIIVV.Vl'M. 

Poole. VICITRKS OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 

OK FNGI AN1X 1W Makoarkt E. Poole. New and Cheaper 

tMuuw. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

%% \ s hf«cmg jr.v»vj »;*' /Vi:j\:/i/ fife, written in something of George 

.*.av'» a*u.\ » , . iL*>* stories coufd not be other than they are, as 

.*.,»««* «** fm?h % sis tv%\*ntk as fiction, full of pathetic touches 

»*«m *.*»**&¥ o* gmttins humour. . . . All the stories are studies 

," .;, .>.:/,"> V. ,*.v,x-*Aw tc**M no mean art" — TIMES. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

\4f K VAN Hritysskl. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 

Redclyfle.* 1 With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 

(Vwn Sv\\ gilt. 4f. 6«/. 

" ,*tw ts Hs* «i regular booh of natural history, but a description of 
«\7 /t/ fixing creatures that came and went in a summer's day 
\%w/i sin rfdpMr tree, observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
\w»s tNkvwwpic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every- 
t\*H£s and illustrated by a dainty pencil. . . . We can hardly 
*#*<y anyome with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
«*X\ sT /V delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
s&ts \*Ss "• -Guardian. "A whimsical and charming little book. " 
— Athkn.*um. 
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Portfolio of Cabinet Pictures. — oblong folio, price 42 s.' 

This is a handsome portfolio containing faithfully executed and 
beautifully coloured reproductions 0/ five well-known pictures ; — 
" ChUde Harolds Pilgrimage" and " The Fighting Timer aire," 
by J. M. W. Turner; " Crossing the Bridge," by Sir W. A. 
Callcott; " The Cornfield," by John Constable; and " A Land- 
scape" by Birket Foster. The Daily News says of them, 
" They are very beautifully executed, and might be fravied and 
hung up on the wall, as creditable substitutes for the originals" 



Raphael of Urbino and his Father Giovanni 

SANTI. — By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director of the 
Museum at Frankfort. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt 
edges. 3 1 s. 6d. 

To the enlarged French edition of Herr Passavant's Life of Raphael, 
that painter f s admirers have turtied whenever t/iey have sought for 
information ; and it will doubtless remain for many years the best 
book of reference on all questions pertaining to the great painter. 
TJie present work consists 0/ a translation of those parts of Passa- 
vanfs volumes which are most likely to interest the general reader. 
Besides a complete life of Raphael it contains the valuable descrip- 
tions of all his known paintings, and the Chronological Index, 
which is of so much service to amateurs who wish to study the pro- 
gressive character of his works. The illustrations, twenty in 
number, by Woodbury's new permanent process of photography, 
are from the finest engravings that could be procured, and have been 
chosen with the intention of giving examples of Raphael* s various 
styles of painting. " There will be found in the volume almost all 
that the ordinary student or critic would require to learn"— Art 
Journal. "// is most beautifully and profusely illustrated" — 
Saturday Review. 

Realmah. — By the Author of "Friends in Council" Crown 8vo. 
dr. 

Rhoades. — POEMS. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Contents : — Ode to Harmony ; To the Spirit of Unrest; Ode to 

Winter; The Tunnel ; To the Spirit of Beauty ; Song of a Leaf ; 

By the Rother ; An Old Orchard ; Love and Rest ; The Flowers 

Surprised ; On the Death of Artemus Ward; The Two Paths ; 

The Ballad of Little Maisie ; Sonnets. 

C 2 
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Richardson.— THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection of 

legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, "The Ramayana." 
By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

1 It is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this 
romantic poem of India, " — Globe. ' * A chartning volume, which 
ai once enmeshes the reader in its snares. " — Athenaum. 



H 



Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

Rogers. — Works by J. E. Rogers : — 

RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4U). 6>. 

" The most splendid \ and at the same lime the most realty meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen. " — 
Spectator. " These large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children? — Pall Mall Gazette. 

MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 6>. 

" These world-old rhymes have never had and need never wish for 
a better pictorial setting than Mr. Rogers has given them? — 
Times. "Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 
than most of the pictures, which are all carefully executed and 
beautifully coloured? — Globe. 

Rossetti. — Works by Christina Rossetti : — 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

"She handles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it oj its simple wonders by pushing sym- 
bolism toe far, nor keeps those tvonders in the merely fabulous and 
capricious stage. In fact, she has produced a true children's poem 9 
which is far more delightful to the mature than to children, though 
it would be delightful to all?— SPECTATOR, 
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RoSSetti. — continued. 

THE PRINCE'S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMS. With 
two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" Miss Rossetti' s poems are of the kind which recalls Shelley's defini' 
Hon of Poetry as the record of the best and happiest montents of the 
best and happiest minds. . . . They are like the piping of a bird 

• on the spray in the sunshine, or the quaint singing with which a 
child amuses itself when it forgets that anybody is listening." — 
Saturday Review. 

Runaway (The). A Story for the Young. By the Author of 
" Mrs. Jerningham's Journal." With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Globe 8vo. gilt. 4s. 6d. 

' * This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas. The heroines are both 
char mingy and, unlike heroines, they are as full of fun as of charms. 
It is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they* 
are all gathered round the fin ; and nurses and other appant ions 
are still far away. " — Sat u rda y Review. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

" We wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it." — NONCONFORMIST. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. $s. 6d. 

" A glorious tale of summer joy. " — FREEMAN. " There is a genial 
hearty life about the book." — John Bull. " The execution h 
excellent. . . . Like ' Tom Brown's School Days,'' the ' White 
Horse' gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author."— Saturday Review. 

Sceley (Professor). — lectures and essays. By 

J. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
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Contents : — Roman Imperialism : i. The Great Roman Revolu- 
tion ; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
3. The Later Empire. — Milton's Political Opinions — Milton's 
Poetry — Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal Education in 
Vnrversities— English in Schools — The. Church as a Teacher of 
Morality — The Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture de- 
livered at Cambridge, " He ts the master of a clear and pleasant 
style* great facility of expression, and a considerable range oj^Ulus- 
tration. . . . The criticism is always acute, the description always 
graphic and continuous, and the matter of each essay is carefully 
arranged with a view to unity of effect." — Spectator. "His 
book will be full of interest to all thoughtful readers." — Pajx 
Mall Gazette. 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

" Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the warm soft air 
of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 
grace and picturesqueness."— Saturday Review. 

Shakespeare. — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

This, now acknowledged to be the standard edition of Sliakespeare, is 
the result of many years' study and research on the part of the 
accomplished Editors, assisted by the suggestions and contributions 
of Shakespearian students in all parts of the country. Thefollowing 
are the distinctive characteristics of this edition : — I. The text is 
based on a thorough collation of the four Folios, and of all the 
Quarto editions of the separate plays, and of subsequent editions and 
commentaries. 2. All the results of this collation are given in notes 
at the foot of the page, together ivith the conjectural emmdations 
collected and suggested by the Editors, or furnished by their cor- 
respondents, so as to give the reader a complete view of the existing 
materials out of which the text has been constructed, or may be 
amended. 3. Where a quarto edition dijjers materially from the 
received text, the text of the quarto is printed literatim in a smaller 
type after the received text. 4. The lines in each scene are num- 
bered separately, so as to facilitate reference. 5. At the end of each 
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play a few notes , critical \ explanatory, and illustrative, are added. 
6. The Poems, edited on a similar plan, are printed at the end 
of the Dramatic Works. The Preface contains some notes on 
Shakespearian Grammar, Spelling, Metre, and Punctuation, and 
a history of all the chief editions from the Poets time to the present. 
The Guardian calls it an " excellent, and, to the student, almost 
indispensable edition ;" and the Examiner calls it " an unrivalled 
edition." 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. Second Edition. 
i8mo. is. 

This is an edition for use in schools. The introduction treats briefly 
of the value of language, the fable of the play and other points. 
The notes are intended to teach the student to analyse every obscure 
sentence and trace out the logical sequence of the poets thoughts ; 
to point out the rules of Shakespeare 1 s versification ; to explain 
obsolete words and meanings ; and to guide the students taste by 
directing his attention to such passages as seem especially worthy 
of note for their poetical beauty or truth to nature. The text is in 
the main founded upon that of the first collected edition of Shake- 
speare 1 s plays. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. $s. 

" Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace ; not without passion, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that." — ATHENiEUM. 

Smith (Rev, Walter).— hymns OF CHRIST AND THE 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and elevated, 
and their pathos is profound and simple.*' — NONCONFORMIST. 

Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. With a Vignette 
Illustration by Gourlay Steele. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 
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" Without a trace of affectation or setitimentalism, these utterances 
are perfectly simple and natural, profoundly human and pro- 
foundly true." — Daily News. 



Stephen (C. E.)— THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Miss Stephen defines religious Sisterhoods as " associations, the organi- 
zation of which is based upon the assumption that works of charity 
are either acts of worship in themselves, or means to an end, 
that end being the spiritual welfare of the objects or the performers 
of those works.*' Arguing from that point of view, she devotes the 
first part of her volume to a brief history of religious associations, 
taking as specimens — /. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Church ; 
II. the Beguines ; III. the Third Order of S. Francis; IV. the 
Sisters of Charity of S. Vincent de Paul; V. the Deaconesses of 
Modern Germany. In the second part, Miss Stephen attempts to 
show what are the real wants met by Sisterhoods, to what extent the 
same wants may be effectually met by the organization of corre- 
sponding institutions on a secular basis, and what are the reasons 
for endeavouring to do so. ' *// touches incidentally and with much 
wisdom and tenderness on so many of the relations of women, par- 
ticularly of single women, with society, that it may be read with 
advantage by many who have never thought of entering a Sister- 
hood. "— Spectator. 

Stephens (J. B.)— -CONVICT ONCE. A Poem. By J. Brtjn- 
ton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

A tale of sin and sorrow, purporting to be the confession of Mag- 
dalen Power, a convict first, and then a teacher in one of the Aus- 
tralian Settlements ; the narrative is supposed to be written by 
Hyacinth, a pupil of Magdalen Power, and the victim of her 
jealousy. The metre of the poem is the same as that of Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline." "It is as far more interesting than 
ninety-nine novels out of a hundred, as it is superior to them in 
power, worth, and beauty. We should most strongly advise every- 
body to read * Convict Once.* " — Westminster Review. 
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Stray Leaves. By C. E. M. Extrafcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. Contents :— 
•' His and Mine "—"Night and Day"—" One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character. " They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
memory from time to time" — Illustrated London Nbws. 

Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the ReminUcencef 
of Amy Dutton. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis. 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This little volume records, to use the words of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury f "a portion of the experience^ selected out of overflowing 
materials, of two ladies, during several years of devoted work as 
district parochial visitors in a large population in the north of 
England" Every incident narrated is absolutely true, and only 
the names of the persons introduced have been (necessarily) changed. 
The " Reminiscences of Amy Dutton" serve to illustrate the Urn 
of argument adopted by Miss Stephen in her work on "the Service 
of the Poor," because they show that as in one aspect the lady visitor 
may be said to be a link between rich and poor, in another she helps 
to blend the "religious" life with the "secular," ami in both dots 
service of extreme value to the Church and Nation. •• One of the 
most really striking books that has ever come before us. "—LITERARY 
Churchman. 

Symonds (J. A., M.D.)— MLSCKLLANIKS. Hy John 
Addington Symonds, M.I). Selected ami KiUtatl, wtlh «tt 
Introductory Memoir, by bin Son. 8vo. p, fat, 

The late Dr. Symonds, of Bristol % was a man of ^in^n fatly wsntih 
and elegant as well as powerful and tilentipe intellect* In otdw 
to make this selection from his many HMtk* awni/ly intettttin^t the 
editor has confined himself to works of put * litet titni e t tind til tHrh 
scientific studies as had a getter <it pfitfa*ophft,tf ot »,hfa/ intiitvt, 
Among the general subjects are at fit let on the h(H<iple\ r»/ //»tr*/|', 
on Knowledge, and a Life of f)r, /Uihhtitd { »>w»wy M»' XiiNtifi? 
Studies are papers on Sleep nnd DterttHi, A ppti tiffany the MAMwi 
between Mind ami Mus/le, ////////, et> , ; (h,t e ,tt i* wsitif p?tptt i iW 
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•• The aim of the present iWumeis tee fer to members of our English 
Church a ejection cf the best sacred Latin poetry, such as they 
shall .v abieentireiy and heartily to accept and approve — a collection, 
lhatis,invhick they snail mot be evermore liable to be offended, and 
to have tie current of their sympathies checked, by coming upon that 
wmkhy heme xew l um Hf ui as poetry* out ofhjgher respects they must 
reject and condemn — tn which, too, they shall mot fear that snares 
are being lasd .vr them, to entangle them unawares in admiration 
frr aught which is inconsistent xrith their faith and fealty to their 
mm i/ii nu tt mother***— Preface. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcajx Svo. df. 

Troilope (Anthony). — sir harry hotspur of 

HUMBLETIIWAITE. Br Anthony Trollope, Author of 
*• Frarnlev Pjirwrage/* e:c. Cheap Edition. Globe 8to. 2s.6d. 

TV Times /.:*.■ : " In :iis •t.'zeS zjc is»y glad to recognize a return 
.v sri.sf :.v wcjut ;\:.V Mr, 7>.\7*yvV eld form. The characters 
•**;■ -:>^r.-« uxri zi^t*r end soCJuess, and the booh may do good 
5/ * ^ «» •'.tr.ir .»- sr \iC4 &\tesS % T':e Athen.cum remarks : "Ao 
<"jBdc~ fr-io \xins zj nod fiis 'wh is lihelv to lav it doom until 
: i,- ."..v.* ntjt is &mcd* Tits jruojnt nsz d appears to us decidedly 
mwr-.- s*..'es$itf than any ~'her cf Mr. Trollope s shorter stories, 79 

Turner. — WccV* l>y the ReT. Charles Tennyson Turner. : — 

SON NETS, rsevikaied to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap» 
&r\x 4*» fee. 

* 71r &**rtr art daixcatedto Mr. Tennyson by his brother, and have, 
imt^mdtntfy jf their m * *its, an interest of association. They both 
ww & *mlo in stmpCe expressive Saxon ; both love to touch thaw 
tmagtry in spitiets nsther than in formal similes; both have a 
ddxate §er\eptaom or' rhythmical movement, and thus Mr. Turner 
has *xi*s*m& m& znkich^ for phrase and music, might be ascriBai 
to his brother* « . fie hnevs the haunts of the wild rose, the shady 
nooks mhart light omnrers through the leaves, the ruralities, in short, 
of the Zami ^'»^nw.Vt.* — ATHENiCUM. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcarv 8tc as. 6a\ 

* Tim brif /wmj have not only a peculiar kind of interest for 
the ttmftmt of E nglish P+ttry, but are intrinsically delightful, 
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•will reward a careful and frequent perusal. Full of naivete*, piety, 
love, and knowledge of natural objects, and each expressing a single 
. and generally a simple subject by means of minute and original 
pictorial touches, these Sonnets have a place if their tf*w»."— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— LIFE AND POEMS. By Mrs. Henry 

Roscoe. Crown 8vo. $s. 

The life of Vittoria Colonna, the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara, 
has received but cursory notice from any English writer, though 
in every history of Italy her name is mentioned with great honour 
among the poets of the sixteenth century. " In three hundred and 
fifty years, " says her biographer, Visconti, " there has been no other 
Italian lady who can be compared to her. 11 " It is written with 
good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy, occasionally with 
a real freshness and charm of style." — PALL MaIX GAZETTE. 

Volunteer's Scrap Book. By the Author of "The Cam- 
bridge Scrap Book." Crown 4to. 7 J. 6d. 

"A genial and clever caricaturist, in whom we may often perceive 
through small details that he has as proper a sense of the graceful 
as of the ludicrous. T/ie author might be and probably is a 
Volunteer himself, so kindly is t/ie mirth he makes of all the inci- 
dents and phrases of tlte drill-ground" — Examiner. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author of " Erne's Friends," and 
"John Hatherton." Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

11 This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. . . . The story is simple 
and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, precision, and 
picturesqueness. . . . A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet pj'omoted to novels, and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perusal." — DAILY News. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

" If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done"— 
Westminster Review. 



sms zaz^x jr zic ivrzMijxyt& t a to speak, as 
l- *- zu Mzzzrtt*. sad xBpr&jtabtg Sjttttss of tiamgkt 
z: iu. t -vr—tijr -uc t*jul* — GL -TBH. 

Words frcm the Pacta- ieieOTi >rie E-I^oraf "Rays 

:t" ^'is.:^-:-. " ^" -n i T^nienK ami Frjnnsuiccs. r?mo. limp., ir. 



Wyatt Sir M. DLgby/.— * !>'£ AiT : a Sketch of its 

ILmz-jCj, Taecrr, g-iiTr» and irpiiczrxK to Taifngrnr. A Comse 
of Lecrtra i^ir^red '~<9crs tie Uirverarr of Cambridge By 
Sir M. I>rCET Wyatt, JLA. Slade Processor of Fine Art. 
8*o. ic-\ <•/. 

•* An fj TtlUm Kzmlxc i m *> t%s j^&cr <.y" «irr. " — Graphic a The 
Seek ~'::unJs sm :,^mosu ma&r, anu. wui farefbrt 5t rmdw&k 
plmiure and profii by Lrrtrz jf *ri.~ — Daily News, 

YongC (C. M .) — Works by Charlotte M. Yoxge. (See also 

Catalogue of Works ix HiirroRT, and Educational 
Catalogue.) 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Nineteenth Edition. With IHns- 
tratioiu. Grown Sro. 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. Twelfth Edition. With Dlastratioiis. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Eleventh Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Sixth Edition. With Illnstrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6>. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6>. 



*j 
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Yonge (C M.) — continued. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 



cc 



We think the authoress of * The Heir of Redely ffe ' has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden tinted 
— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" Prettily and tenderly written, and will with young people especially 
be a great favourite." — Daily News. " Everybody should read 
this." — Literary Churchman. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition. 

"Miss Yonge has brouqht a lofty aim as well as high art to the con- 
siruction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance."— Morking Post. " The plot, in truth, 
is of the very first order of merit." — Spectator. " We have 
seldom read a more charming story." — GUARDIAN. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

" A tale which , t we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specially intended. . . . This 
extremely prctlily-told story docs not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of ' The Heir of Redclyffe ' on the title- 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite." — DUBLIN 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
story can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader. " — Mancheste k 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 6d. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Scries. 
Globe 8vo. 3-r. 6d. each. 

D 
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Yonge (C M.) — ::ntinued. 

Contexts of First Series: — History of Philip Quarll— 
Gc*>.:y Twos*-. ?es — The Governess — Jemima Placid — The Perambu- 
lati^ro of a Mouse — The YiLb£e School — The Little Queen — 
Hisiorr cf Li:Ue Tack. 

44 ML-s }\-r:-£ hiZs -sue great service to the infantry of this generation 
•y putting these eSez en stsries cf sage simplicity within their reach" 
— British Quarterly Review. 

Come. nts of Second Series: — Family Stories — Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 



A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s, 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is. 

•' We have seen no prettier gift-took for a long time, and none which, 
both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled, 
is more deserving of praise" — Athenaeum. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, dr. 

Miss Yongis wonderful '* knack" oj instructive story-telling to 
children is well known. In this volume, in a manner which 
cannot but prove interesting to all boys and girls, she manages 
to convey a wonderful amount of information concerning most of 
the countries of the world ; in this she is considerably aided by the 
twenty four telling pictures of Mr. Frolich. " ' Lucys Wonderful 
Globe ' is capital, and will give its youthful readers more idea of 
foreign countries and customs than any number of books of geography 
or travel." — GRAPHIC. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5-r. Second Edition, enlarged. 

5*. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s. 
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Yonge (C. M.)— -continued. 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts , but to put together a 
series of pictures of persons and events, so as to arrest the attention, 
and give some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by 
gathering together details at the most memorable moments. The 
" Cameos" are intended as a book for young people just beyond the 
elementary histories of England, and able to enter in some degree 
into the real spirit of events, and to be struck with characters and 
scenes presented in some relief. " Instead of dry details," says the 
Nonconformist, "we have living pictures, faithful, vivid, and 
striking." 

P's and Q's : or, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 
8vo. cloth gilt 4s, 6d. 

" One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each incide?it simply and naturally related, no preaching 
or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out most powerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 
spun out" — Literary Ghurchman. 

Young.— MEMOIR OF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 
Tragedian. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By Julian 
Charles Young, M. A., Rector of Ilmington. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. With Portraits and Sketches. 

" There is hardly a page of it which was not worth printing. Thei-e 
is hardly a line which has not some kind of interest attaching 
to it" — Guardian. "In this budget of anecdotes, fables^ and 
gossip, old and new, relative to Scott, Afoore, Chalmers, Coleridge, 
Wordnvorth, Croker, Mathews, the Third and Fourth Georges, 
Boiules, Beckford, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, 
D'Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, Constable, 
and Stanfield (the list might be much extended), the reader must be 
hard indeed to please who cannot find entertainment" — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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MACMILLAN'S 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Us:? truly rrir.ted :r. iSmo.. with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Fat^s. T. Woolser, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
Milla:>. Arthur Hitches. &c Engraved on Steel by 
Tfess. Pour.d in extra cloth. 41. 6d. each volume. Also 
kepc in morocco and calf bindings. 

** .V/t-t. Mun^'S^n ls:c in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
j*».Tii:.f eur..-ns -•*" slinJjjrd works, relumes of sdected poetry, and 
.*»v:t.i." .v»:fiv: ;£.-*.". ^iiri entitle this series to be called classical. 
.V.\*:;-/ .-.:•: .V .Vr.v*' i\^rz t':e literary execution , nothing more 
f'^y.".: :t^i :ie i^rizl ztvrcmsnship." — BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL TOEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Se:<c:<v. and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Fa I '"RAVE. 

•* 7'hi: Sr';\ •:"--" little z\\u-:e, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
•■: :r: i- 'the test jri^inaJ /; riced pieces and songs in our language, 
g"c:.?ed with t\7re *:nd skill, j.* as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a ~jreil -arranged gallery?" — QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore, 

" // includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected "with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
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desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi- 
bilities." — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 

" All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilation must have been immense, etn- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province of 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought" — Saturday Review. 

The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

"A delightful selection, in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales." — 
Spectator. 

Tll£ Ballad Book. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 

Edited by William Allingham. 

* ' His taste as a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a task." — SATURDAY Review. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared?' — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

" The beautiful little edition of Bacon's Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship 0/ Mr. Aldis Wright. . . . It 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacons life and times." — Spectator. " Byfarthemost complete 
as well as the most elegant edition we possess " — Westminster 
Review. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. Ilv John IU'.nyan. 
"A beautiful and scholarly reprint. "—Spectator. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

M A well-selected volume of Sacred Poetry. 9 *— SPECTATOR. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries. 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of "The Heir of 
Rkdclyffx." 

"... To the young, for whom it is especially intended, as a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half-hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book /or a long time.* 1 — ATHENAEUM. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

" Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
vet out"— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

" Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers." — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
*' A dainty and cheap little edition" — Examiner. 

The Song. Book. Words and Tunes irom the best Posts and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Profes>or 
cf Vocal Music in King's College, London. 
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'* A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust, through many thousand families?' — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Harrow School 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

"A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boys for boys that ever was written" — Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of "The Heir op Redclyfe^" 
With Vignette. 

"An admirable addition to an admirable series" — Westminster 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attweli, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. * 

" Afr. Attweli has produced a book of rare value . . . . Happily it 
is small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a com" 
panion it would be difficult to weary" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works of 
the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory 
Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of "Ginx's Baby," &c. 
i8mo. dfS. 6d. 

"A charming little volume" — Standard. 



MACMILLAN'S 

GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on totted paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price $s- 6d. each ; in cloth plain, 3s. 6d. Also kept in a 
variety of calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

"the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; '' to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 
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The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
tf make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says: " The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness." The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Review says: " In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarliness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass afty popular series 
of our classics hitlierto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been made." 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by w. G. 

Clark, M. A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 
Glossary, pp. 1,075. Ynce y. 6d. 

This edition aims at presenting a perfectly reliable text of the complete 
works of " the foremost man in all literature." The text is esseti- 
tially the same as that of the ** Cambridge Shakespeare. " Appetided 
is a Glossary containing the meaning of every word in the text which 
is either obsolete or is used in an antiquated or unusual sense. 
This, combined with the method used to indicate corrupted readings^ 
serves to a great extent the purpose of notes. The Athenaeum says 
this edition is "a marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness. 
. . . For the busy man, above all for the working student, this is 
the best of all existing Shakespeares" And the Pall Mall 
Gazette observes: "To have produced the complete works of 
the worlds greatest poet in such a form, and at a price within the 
reach of every one, is of itself almost sufficient to give the publishers 
a claim to be considered public benefactors." 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 
Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. 
W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. lv., 736. Price is. 6d. 
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The text of the poems has been reprinted from the earliest known 
editions, carefully collated with subsequent ones, most of which were 
published in the poet's lifetime. Spenser's otily prose work, his 
sagacious atid interesting " View of the State of Ireland" has been 
re-edited from three manuscripts belonging to the British Museum. 
A complete Glossary and a list of all the most important various 
readings serve to a large extent the purpose of notes explanatory 
and critical. An exhaustive general Index and a useful " Index 
of first lines" precede the poems ; and in an Appendix are giveti 
Spenser's Letters to Gabriel Harvey. * * Worthy — and higher praise 
it needs not — of the beautiful • Globe Series. 9 The work is edited 
with all the care so noble a poet deserves." — Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. Price y. 6d. 

" Scott" says Heine, " in his every book, gladdens, tranquillizes, and 
strengt/iens my heart." This edition contains the whole of Scoits 
poetical works, with the exception of one or two short poems. While 
most of Scott's own notes have been retained, others have been added 
explaining many historical and topographical allusions ; and ori- 
ginal introductions from the pen of a gentleman familiar with 
Scotch literature and scenery, containing much interesting infor- 
mation, antiquarian, historical, and biographical, are prefixed to 
the principal poems. " We can almost sympathise with a middle- 
aged grumbler, who, after reading Mr. Palgrave } s memoir and in- 
troduction, should exclaim — * Why was there not such an edition of 
Scott when I was a schoolboy?*" — Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — the poems, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. lxii., 636. 
Price 3j. 6d. 

Burns* s poems and songs need not circulate exclusively among Scotch- 
men, but should be read by all who wish to know the multi- 
tudinous capabilities of the Scotch language, and who have the 
capacity of appreciating the exquisite expression of all kinds of 
human feeling-— rich pawky humour, keen wit, withering satire. 
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genuine pathos, pure passionate lave. The exhaustive glossarial 
index and the copious notes will make all the purely Scotch poems 
intelligible even to an Englishman. Burns' s letters must be read 
by all who desire fully to appreciate the poet's character, to see it 
on all Us many sides. Explanatory notes are prefixed to most 
of these letters, and Burns' s Journals kept during his Border 
and Highland Tours, are appended. Following the prefixed 
biography by the editor, is a Chronological Table of Burns' s Life 
and Works. "Admirable in all respects." — Spectator. " The 
cheapest, the most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has 
ever been published." — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp. xxxi., 607. 
Price 3j. 6d. 

Of this matchless truth-like story, it is scarcely possible to find an 
unabridged edition. This edition may be relied upon as containing 
the whole of "Robinson Crusoe" as it came from the pen of its 
author, without mutilation, and with all peculiarities religiously 
preserved. These points, combined with its handsome paper, large 
clear type, and moderate price, ought to render this par excellence 
the "Globe,* the Universal edition of Defoi s fascinating narrative. 
"A most excellent and in every way desirable edition" — Court 
Circular. " Macmillaris ' Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 
have and to keep." — Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. lx., 695. 

Globe 8vo. $s. 6d. 

This volume comprehends the whole of the prose and poetical works 
of this most genial of English authors, those only being excluded 
which are mere compilations. They are all accurately reprinted 
from the most reliable editions. The faithfulness, fulness, and lite- 
rary merit of the biography are sufficiently attested by the name oj 
its author, Professor Masson. It contains many interesting anec- 
dotes which will give the reader an insight into Goldsmith's 
character, and many graphic pictures of the literary life of London 
during the middle of last century. " Such an admirable compen- 
dium of the facts of Goldsmith's life, and so careful and minute a 
delineation of the mixed traits of his peculiar character as to be 
a very model of a literary biography in little. " — SCOTSMAN. 
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Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester, pp. Hi., 508. Globe 8vo. 3*. (yd. 
This edition contains all Pope's poems, translations, and adaptations, 
— his now superseded Homeric translations alone being omitted. 
The text ', carefully revised, is taken from the best editions ; Pope's 
own use of capital letters and apostrophised syllables, frequently 
necessary to an understanding of his meaning, has been preserved ; 
while his uncertain spelling and his frequently perplexing inter- 
punctuation have been judiciously amended. Abundant notes are 
added, including Pope's own, the best of those of previous editors, 
and many which are the result of the study and research of the 
present editor. The introductory Memoir will be found to shed 
considerable light on the political, social, and literary life of the 
period in which Pope filled so large a space. The LITERARY 
Churchman remarks : " TIu editor's own notes and intro- 
ductory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be cheap and 
well worth buying at the price of the whole volume" 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A.,.of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, pp. lxxxvii., 662. Globe 8vo. $s. 6d. 

A study of Dryden's works is absolutely necessary to anyone who 
wishes to understand thoroughly, not only the literature, but also 
the political and religious history of the eventful period when he 
lived and reigned as literary dictator. In this edition of his works, 
which comprises several specimens of his vigorous prose, the text has 
been thoroughly corrected and purified from many misprints and 
small changes often materially affecting t/te sense, which had been 
allowed to slip in by previous editors. The eld spelling has been 
retained where it is not altogether strange or repulsive. Besides an 
exhaustive Glossary, there are copious Notes, critical, historical, bio- 
graphical, and explanatory: and the biography contains the results 
of considerable original research, which has served to shed light on 
several hitherto obscure circumstances connected with the life and 
parentage 0/ the poet. "An admirable edition, the result of great 
research and of a careful revision of the text. The memoir prefixed 
contains, within less than ninety pages, as much sound criticism 
and as comprehensive a biography as the student of Dryd&t need 
desire." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modern History in Queen's College, 
London, pp. lxxiii., 536. Globe 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

This volume contains, arranged under seven heads, the whole of 
Cowper's own poems, including several never before published, and 
all his translations except that of Homer's "Iliad" The text is 
taken from the original editions, and Cowper's own notes are given 
at the foot of the page, while many explanatory notes by the editor 
himself are appended to the volume. In the very full Memoir it 
will be found that much new light has been thrown on some of 
the most difficult passages of Cowper's spiritually chequered life. 
"Mr. Benham* s edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one." — SATURDAY 
Review. 



Morte cT Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modern Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edwabd 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. Globe 8vo. y. 6d. 

This volume contains the cream of the legends of chivalry which 
have gathered round the shadoivy King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table. Tennyson has drawn largely on them in his 
cycle of Arthurian Idylls. The language is simple and quaint as 
that of the Bible, and the many stories of knightly adventure of 
which the book is made up, are fascinating as those of the "Arabian 
Nights." The great moral of the book is to "do after the good, and 
leave the evil" There was a want of an edition of the work at a 
moderate price, suitable for ordinary readers, and especially for 
boys : such an edition the present professes to be. The Introduction 
contains an account of the Origin and Matter of the book, the Text 
and its several Editions, and an Essay on Chivalry, tracing its 
history from its origin to its decay. Notes are appended, and a 
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Glossary of such words as require explanation, * *It is with perfect 
confidence that we recommend this edition of the old romance to every 
class of readers."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Works Of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. Price y. 6d. 

The publishers believe that an accurate and readable translation of all 
the works of Virgil is perfectly in accordance with the object of the 
' * Globe Library" A tuw prose-translation has therefore been made 
by two competent scholars, who have rendered the original faithfully 
into simple Bible-English, without paraphrase; and at tlie same 
time endeavoured to maintain as far as possible the rhythm and 
majestic flow of the original. On this latter point the Daily 
Telegraph says, " The endeavour to preserve in some degree a 
rhythm in the prose rendering is almost invariably successful and 
pleasing in its effect ; " and the Educational Times, that it 
" may be readily recommended as a model for young students for 
rendering the poet into English" The General Introduction will 
be found full of interesting information as to the life of Virgil, the 
history of opinion concerning his writings, the notions entertained 
of him during the Middle Ages, editions of his works, his influence 
on modern poets and on education. To each of his works is prefixed 
a critical and explanatory introduction, and important aid is 
afforded to the thorough comprehension of each production by the 
running Analysis. Appended is an Index of all the proper names 
and the most important subjects occurring throughout the poems 
and introductions. " A more complete edition of Virgil in English 
it is scarcely possible to conceive than the scholarly work before us " 
— Globe. 
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